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who  must  have  been  he, —  black-clothed,  rubbed  her  eyes  quickly  to  clear  it 
THE  YELLOW  FLAG.  ^rave,  the  very  semblance  of  an  a]X)the-  away.  Miss  Durham  I  And  A.  D.  on 

cary,  —  come  out  of  the  side-door  of  his  the  lid  of  the  desk  ?  Good  Heaven  I 
bt  EDMUND  TATES.  garden,  and  hurry  down  the  path  where  had  all  the  anguish  of  mind  which  she 

1  stood  when  I  first  saw  the  child.  Ah,  had  endured,  all  the  jealousy  and  rage, 

linos  or  “  BLicK^  SHEEP,”  “  hoboot’i  roB-  ha  I  he  has  no  longer  any  desire  to  visit  all  the  plotting  and  planning  which  she 

TIME,  ETC.,  ETC.  RoseCottage,  this  medico  so  respecta-  had  carried  on  for  the  last  few  months, — 

CHAPTER  X.  —  THE  SMALL  HOURS  IN  ble :  he  fears  lest  his  name  should  be  had  all  these  sprung  from  an  unfounded 

HENDON.  compromised.  I  could  not  help  laugh-  suspicion,  from  an  absurd  creation  of 

ing  as  I  saw  him  creep  down  the  path,  her  own  distorted  fancy  ?  Miss  Dur- 

ONE  o’clock  tolled  out  from  the  tower  “  Let  me  see.  I  am  rested  now,  and  ham  1  There  it  was  plain  enough,  in  a 
of  Hendon  Church  as  Pauline,  who,  my  head  is  quite  clear.  Last  night  hand  that  Pauline  recognized  as  Mr. 
wearied  out  by  the  events  of  the  day,  there  was  danger  of  interruption  fi^m  Calverley’s.  Tlie  letters  were  those  ad- 
bad  iallen  sound  asleep  in  her  chair,  the  servants,  and  they  have  been  in  and  dressed  by  him  to  Alice  before  their 
opened  her  eyes,  sat  upright,  and,  after  out  all  day ;  but  now  tliey  are  thoroughly  marriage ;  were  signed  “  John  Claxton ;  ” 
an  involuntary  shudder,  quietly  rose  to  wearied  out,  and  I  have  the  house  to  my-  and  were  so  bright  and  buoyant,  so  fiill 

her  feet,  and  approached  the  bed.  self.  Now  is  the  time  for  me  to  look  about  of  affectionate  enthusiasm,  that  Pauline 

Alice  still  slept  peacefully :  her  breath-  me,  and  gain  what  information  1  can  couhl  scarcely  imagine  they  were  the 
ing  was  quiet  and  regular,  and  her  un-  concerning  this  young  woman’s  previous  productions  of  the  staid,  grave  man 
pifflpil  brow  and  motionless  lips  proved  lUe.  1  think  I  saw  a  box  or  desk  of  whom  she  had  known.  Miss  Durham  I 
that  she  was  not  disturbed  by  hauntiug  some  kind  by  the  side  of  the  dressing-  What  could  it  mean  Y  Stay  I  There 
dreams.  Pauline  bent  over  the  slum-  table.  Oh,  yes  1  here  it  is.  What  a  was  the  other  packet.  In  an  instant 
berint'  ficrure,  took  up  the  arm  that  lay  funny  old  box  I  ”  Pauline  walked  to  that  was  undone,  and  Pauline  had  seized 
outside  ^e  coverlet,  and  soAly  felt  its  the  dressing-table,  stooped,  and  from  from  it  one  of  the  letters.  And  then 
pulse,  bent  her  ear  towards  the  sleeper’s  underneath  the  muslin  cover  drew  forth  there  was  no  more  to  learn ;  ibr  at  a 
mouth  to  listen  to  her  respiration,  and  an  old-fashioned  writing-desk,  made  of  glance  she  saw  that  they  were  in  her 
then,  stealing  back  to  her  place  as  noise-  mahogany  and  bound  with  brass,  with  husband’s  handwriting ;  that  they  were 
sessly  as  she  had  approached,  threw  a  small  brass  plate  on  the  middle  of  its  addressed  to  his  “  I^arest  Alice,”  by 
herself  into  hir  chair,  and  indulged  in  lid,  on  which  were  engraved  the  letters  her  “  Loving  brother,  Tom.” 
the  luxury  of  a  long  but  silent  yawn.  “  A.  D.”  This  inscription  caught  Pau-  The  paper  dropped  from  Pauline’s 
“  There  I  ”  she  said  to  herself,  rubbing  line’s  eyes  as  she  took  up  the  desk,  and  hand  to  the  floor ;  and  she  sank  into 
her  eyes,  and  resuming  her  usual  com-  placed  it  on  the  table  by  the  bedside,  her  chair  with  something  like  a  sense  of 
fortable  attitude  :  “  I  was  right  in  not  within  the  rays  of  the  shaded  lamp.  shame  upon  her.  It  was,  then,  as  she 
denying  myself  the  pleasure  of  that  “  A.  D.,”  she  muttered  to  herself,  had  just  thought.  She  had  been  fright- 
slumber  which  I  found  coming  over  me ;  “  W’hat  does  that  mean  ?  It  ouj^ht  un-  ened,  as  it  were,  by  her  own  shadow : 
for  I  am  thoroughly  refreshed,  and  etj^ual  doubtedly  to  have  been  A.  C.  Ah,  had  herself  created  the  bugbear  beibre 
to  very  much  more  than  I  was  before,  stay  1  the  box  is  old-fashioned,  and  has  which  she  had  fled,  or  against  which 
What  a  day  it  has  been,  my  faith  1  seen  much  service.  It  is  probably  the  she  had  fought :  she  had  been  befooled 
And  how  wonderfully  every  thing  has  desk  of  her  childhood,  that  she  had  be-  by  her  own  suspicions ;  and  her  foolish 
gone  exactly  as  I  could  have  wished  it  1  tbre  what  she  thought  to  be  her  mar-  fancy  had  allowed  her  to  be  jealous  of 
This  woman  sleeping  straight  on,  stead-  riage,  when  the  letters  of  her  name  Tom’s  sister. 

ily  and  tranquil,  and  without  a  break ;  were  A.  D.  A.  D.”  repeated  Pauline,  Tom’s  sister  1  The  pale-faced  girl 
the  servants  accepting  me  in  the  posi-  reflecting.  “  Ah,  bah  1  It  is  a  coinci-  lying  there,  sleeping  on  so  peacefully 
tion  which  I  took  up  so  promptly,  with-  dence,  nothing  more.”  From  her  pocket  and  unconsciously,  was  Tom’s  sister, 
out  a  murmur,  and  only  too  glad  to  find  she  took  two  bunches  of  keys,  one  large.  How  could  she  m  supposed  to  have 
the  responsibility  transferred  from  them-  evidently  belonging  to  the  housekeep-  guessed  that  ?  She  had  seen  the  girl 
selves  to  some  one  else.  Responsibility?  ing,  the  other  smul  and  neat.  From  in  Tom’s  embrace,  had  seen  her  bathed 
That  reminds  me  of  that  sW  doctor —  the  smaller  bunch  she  made  two  or  in  tears,  and  inconsolable  at  Tom’s  de- 
how  do  they  call  him  ?  —  Broadbent  1  three  selections ;  and  at  last  hit  upon  parture :  how  could  she  know  that  this 
It  was  right  of  mo  to  send  for  him :  it  the  key  that  opened  the  desk.  was  his  sister,  of  whose  existence  she 

might  have  seemed  suspicious  had  I  not  The  contents  of  the  desk  were  two  had  never  been  informed  ? 
done  so ;  and  as  I  knew  so  well  that  he  packets  of  letters,  one  large,  one  small.  Why  had  Tom  never  taken  her  into 
had  been  perforce  admitted  into  the  each  tied  round  with  faded  ribbon ;  two  his  confidence  on  that  point  ?  Why 
mystery  of  Claxton-Calverley,  and  as  I  or  three  loose  sheets  of  blotting  paper ;  had  he  never  told  her  that  he  had  a  sis- 
had  learned  from  the  servants  here  that  an  old  diary ;  and  an  account-b^k.  ter  of  whom  he  was  so  fond  ?  W’hy  ? 
he  was  always  most  friendly  and  kind  Pauline  took  the  larger  packet  in  her  And  a  fierce  pang  of  anger  shot  through 
to  this  poor  doll,  I  knew  that  I  could  hand,  and  untied  the  string.  The  let-  her ;  and  her  face  grew  dark  and  hard 
explain  to  him  what  I  had  done,  and  ters  slipped  asunder :  they  were  all  writ-  as  the  reply  rose  in  her  mind.  She 
leave  it  to  him  to  put  the  people  here  at  ten  in  the  same  hand,  —  all  addressed  knew  the  reason  well  enough  :  it  was 
their  ease.  He  was  out,  though,  this  to  “Miss  Durham,  care  of  J.  Preston,  because  her  husband  was  ashamed  of 
ily  rogue, —  out,  and  not  expected  back  Esq.,  Heslington  Road,  York.”  her;  ashamed  of  the  unscrupulousness, 

until  the  evening,  so  they  said ;  though  ”  Miss  Durham  I  ”  A  mist  seemed  to  of  the  underhand  ways,  which  he  was 
five  minutes  afi^wards  I  saw  a  man,  come  over  Pauline’s  sight ;  and  she  ready  enough  to  use,  and  to  call  into 


play,  when  they  could  be  of  service  to 
nim  ;  because  he  thought  her  not  goo<l 
enough  to  associate  with  his  gentle,  wo¬ 
manly,  silly  little  sister,  or  to  appreci¬ 
ate  die  stupid  comfort  of  the  narrow 
proprieties  of  her  home.  Her  home  I 
What  if  Tom  could  see  that  home  now, 
and  could  know  the  truth  about  his  sis¬ 
ter,  as  she  lay  there,  with  no  name,  no 
home,  noposition, —  a  p<-rson  for  her,  his 
distrusted  wife,  to  patronize  and  befriend 
if  she  chose  1 

So  this  was  the  trust  he  had  placed 
in  her,  —  his  wife,  his  ally,  his  colleague, 
of  whose  fertile  brain  and  ready  hand  he 
had  so  often  boasted.  This  one  honest, 
honorable  association  (as  he  had  ima¬ 
gined  it)  he  had  kept  hidden  from  her. 
And  as  this  thoU'j:ht  germinated  and 
broadened  in  Pauline’s  mind,  her  feelings 
passed  into  a  new  channel.  She  who 
nad  be»“n  her  husband’s  adviser  so  long, 
and  who  hail  served  him  so  well;  she 
who  had  fondly  imagined  herself  the 
trusteil  confidante  and  sharer  of  his  in¬ 
most  thoughts, —  now  found  that  she  had 
been  slighted,  and  considered  not  worthy 
to  associate  with  this  innocent  piece  of 
prettiness.  Tlie  strange  nature  of  the 
woman  was  roused  to  deadly,  retrospec¬ 
tive  anger;  and  the  kindly,  contemptu¬ 
ous  liking  which  she  had  begun  to  feel 
for  Alice  faded  away. 

This  paK‘-faced,  sleeping  girl  was  her 
Buccessftd  rival,  though  not  in  the  man¬ 
ner  she  had  at  first  supposed.  She  had 
felt  an  instinctive  hatred  of  her  when 
she  saw  her  on  the  platform  at  South¬ 
ampton  ;  and  her  instinct  never  bi  traved 
her.  Tom  Durham’s  sister  I  Pauline 
remembert'd,  that  when  her  husbaml 
spoke  of  his  early  da  vs,  and  the  inmates 
of  his  home,  it  was  aWays  with  a  soft¬ 
ened  voice  and  manner,  and  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  implied  n'spect,  as  though  he  wert' 
scarcely  fitted,  through  his  present  sur¬ 
roundings  and  miale  of  life,  even  to 
mention  so  sacred  a  subject.  Tliis  pale- 
faced  girl  had  been  one  of  those  assiK'i- 
ations :  she  was  too  pure  and  too  inno¬ 
cent,  forsooth,  to  be  mixed  up  with  such 
society  as  her  brother’s  wife  was  forced 
to  keep.  She,  when  she  recovered  her 
consciousness,  would  find  herself  a  mark 
for  the  finger  of  scorn,  a  text  for  the 
Ph:irist>e,  a  pariah,  and  an  outcast. 

And  so  that  weak,  clinging,  brainless 
tiling  was  Tom  Durham’s  sister,  and 
preferred  by  him  to  his  wife,  with  her 
grasp  of  mind  and  energy  of  purpose? 
Tlic  wife  was  to  slave  with  him,  and  for 
him,  to  do  the  rough  work,  to  b<*  sent  off 
here  and  there,  travelling  night  and 
day,  to  lie  to  such  a  woman,  to  flatter 
such  a  man,  to  be  always  vigilant  and 
p.atient,  and  to  be  punished  wi  h  black 
looks,  and  sometimes  with  curses,  if  any 
thing  went  wrong :  while  from  the  sister 
all  difficulties  and  dangers  were  to  be 
fended  off,  she  was  to  be  lapped  in  lux¬ 
ury,  and  her  simplicity  and  innocence 
were  to  he  as  strictly  guarded  as  though 
she  had  been  a  demo>$flle  in  a  convent. 

Well,  Pauline  thought,  the  new  phase 
of  circumstances  need  not  cause  much 
alteration  in  the  line  of  conduct  she  had 
marked  out  tor  hen  elf.  The  girl  lying 
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I  there  was  to  her  in  a  different  position 
from  what  she  had  imagined.  &  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  revenge  now  ;  but  it  would  be  as 
well  to  keep  watch  over  her,  and  use 
her  as  a  tool  if  occasion  should  arise. 
The  interest  which  Martin  Gurwood 
felt  in  Alice  would  induce  him  to  keep 
up  his  acquaintance  with  her;  and  to  be 
en  rapport  with  Martin  Gurwood  was 
Pauline’s  fixed  intention.  Over  him 
she  had  obtained  a  strong  influence, 
which  she  did  not  intend  to  give  up : 
while  the  knowledge  that  she  continued 
to  be  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going 
on  would  deprive  Martin  and  those 
friends  of  his  ot  whom  he  thought  so  much 
—  this  Mr.  Statham  for  instance  —  ftxim 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  her  power  over  Mrs.  Calverley. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  she 
had  waiU'd  for  her  husband  at  the  Lym- 
ington  station,  Pauline  began  to  believe 
that  the  conjecture  which  she  had  seen 
printed  in  the  new^apers  had  some 
foundation,  and  that  Tom  Durham  was 
really  deaii.  Hitherto  she  had  imagined 
that  he  had  deceived  her,  as  he  had  de¬ 
ceived  the  rest  of  the  world ;  that  the 
tale  which  he  told  her  of  his  intention 
to  dive  from  the  steamer  at  night,  to 
swim  to  the  shore,  and  to  meet  her  the 
next  morning,  had  been  merely  trumped 
up  in  order  to  turn  her  off  the  scent, 
and  to  prevent  her  from  tracing  him  in 
his  flight  with  the  woman  of  whom  he 
had  taken  such  an  affectionate  farewell 
at  the  Southampton  railway-station. 
But  the  identity  of  that  woman  with 
Alice  Claxton  being  now  settled,  and  it 
Iteing  made  perfectly  clear  that  she  was 
Tom  Durham’s  sister,  all  motive  for  that 
worthy’s  concealment  of  himself  was 
done  awiw  with.  There  was  no  reason, 
so  far  as  Pauline  knew,  wh^  her  husband 
should  not  acquaint  her  with  his  where¬ 
abouts:  while  there  w.is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that,  were  he  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  he  would  make  himself  known,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  reclaiming 
his  two  thousand  pounds.  He  must 
have  been  drowned,  she  thought :  his 
strength  must  h.ave  failed  him  ;  and  he 
must  have  gone  down  when  almost  with¬ 
in  re 'ch  of  the  shore  to  which  he  was 
hastening.  Drowned,  dead,  lost  to  her 
forever  I  Not  lost  as  she  had  once  im¬ 
agined  him,  seduced  by  the  wiles  and 
fascinations  of  another  woman  into  tem¬ 
porary  forgetfulness  of  her;  for  then 
there  was  a  chance,  and  more  than  a 
chance,  almost  a  certainty,  that  when 
those  wiles  and  fascinations  ceased  to 
charm  he  would  miss  the  clear  brain  and 
the  ready  hand  on  which  he  had  so  long 
relied,  and  come  back  to  claim  their  aid 
once  more :  not  lost  in  that  way,  but 
totally  lost,  drowned,  dead,  passed  away 
forever  1 

To  think  of  her  husband  in  that  phase 
was  new  to  Pauline.  She  had  never 
contemplated  him  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  She  had  always  thought  of 
him  with  fierce  jealousy  and  a  burning 
desire  for  revenge,  as  false  to  her,  anil 
neglectful  of  her.  Tlie  idea  that  he  was  ] 
dead,  had  died  guiltle<8  of  deceivn_,| 
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her,  and  with  the  full  intention  of  car¬ 
rying  out  the  plan  which  he  ha<l  confided 
to  her,  bad  never  before  entered  her 
mind,  and  —  no,  it  could  not  be  true.  If 
it  had  been,  she  would  have  felt  the 
keenest  grief,  the  deejiest  sorrow  :  grjgf 
for  his  loss,  regret  for  the  cruel  wronir 
she  had  done  him  in  suspecting  him. 
She  felt  nothing  of  all  this  now :  he 
could  not  be  dead. 

Straightway  Pauline’s  thoughts  re¬ 
verted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  the  persons  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  and  the  way  in  which 
her  future  should  be  managed.  If  the 
conclusions  at  which  she  had  arrived 
were  correct,  if  Tom  Durham  were  not 
drowned,  but,  for  some  hitherto  unex¬ 
plained  purpose  of  his  own,  was  keeping 
liimsclf  in  hiding,  it  is  towanls  his  sister 
probably,  that,  when  he  considers  it  a 
projier  opportunity,  he  will  make  some 
sign,  not  to  his  wife.  Pauline  knew 
her  husband  well  enough  to  understand 
completely  how  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  treated  her  badly  in  not  keeping  his 
appointment  that  morning,  and  in  con¬ 
cealing  himself  from  her  so  long,  would 
jirevent  him  from  making  his  first  ad¬ 
vances  to  her :  the  girl  sluiuliering  there 
would  be  the  first  person  to  whom  Tom 
Durham  would  reveal  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  dead ;  and  if  she,  Pauline,  ever 
wished  for  information  about  him,  it  was 
through  that  slumbering  girl  that  it  must 
be  obtained. 

She  made  a  sudden  change  in  the 
plan  and  the  pne  jieets  of  her  life,  a 
shuffling  of  the  cards,  an  entire  revision 
of  the  game,  —  all  settled  in  an  instant, 
too,  as  she  s.at  in  the  easy-ch.dr  beside 
the  bed,  her  hands  clas|K‘d  to'/ether  in 
her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  ujion  the  motion¬ 
less  figure.  Her  sojourn  in  the  wretched¬ 
ly  dull  house  in  (jreat  Wnlj)ole  Street 
should  speedily  be  brought  to  an  end. 
She  had  ftorne  long  enough  with  that 
old  woman’s  grimness  and  formality; 
with  her  icy  patronage  and  impassable 
stiffness  ;  with  her  pharisaical  utterances 
and  querulous  complaints :  she  would 
have  no  more  of  such  a  life  of  depen¬ 
dence.  The  time  during  which  she  had 
been  Mrs.  Calverley’s  companion  had 
not,  indeed,  been  ill-sjx'nt.  Ilad  she  nut 
secured  for  herself  that  pisition,  she 
would  probably  have  remained  in  igno¬ 
rance  that  the  woman  of  whom  she  saw 
her  husband  taking  leave  was  his  sister; 
she  would  not  have  Imen  intrusted  with 
the  secret  of  the  Calverley  and  Claxton 
mystery,  the  possi-ssion  of  which  gave 
her  such  power  over  all  those  concerned 
in  it;  she  would  never  have  maile  the 
acquaintance  of  Martin  Gurwoisl.  How 
strangely  in  earnest  that  man  w.a8,  how 
innocent,  and  void  of  guile  1  And  yet 
she  was  so  sure  that  the  suspicion  which 
she  had  originally  formed  about  him  — 
that  he  had  a  secret  of  his  own  —  was 
correct  I  hence  that  impissihility  to  re- 
turn  your  gaze,  that  immediate  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  sort,  beautiful  eyes,  that 
quivering  of  his  delicate,  sensitive 
mouth.  It  had  served  her  purpose, — 
that  position  of  dependence ;  hut  now 
she  w,  uld  have  no  more  of  it.  There  is 
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nothing  to  be  gained  by  continuing  with 
the  grim  old  woman  except  the  money  ; 
ami  Pauline  sees  her  way  to  an  equal 
amount  of  money,  combined  with  far 
more  freedom,  aud  an  infinitely  pleas¬ 
anter  life. 

A  better  life,  too,  if  there  be  any  i 
thing  in  that,  Pauline  wonders,  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoul  lers ;  for  this  slum-  I 
bering  girl,  this  mere  child  in  her  igno-  \ 
ranee  of  the  world’s  ways,  is  now  left  to  j 
herself,  and  is  henceforth  to  live  alone,  { 
with  no  one  to  battle  for  her,  no  one  to  i 
shield  her  irom  the  thousand  and  one 
assailants,  to  guide  her  through  the 
thousand  and  one  tem|itatiun8,  to  which 
she  will  lie  exposed.  That  shall  be  her 
task,  Pauline  thought  to  herself:  to  un¬ 
dertake  it  she  had  a  prescriptive  right, 
if  she  chose  to  declare  ihe  truth,  and  to 
assert  her  relationship.  There  would 
be  no  occasion,  however,  to  take  that 
step,  —  at  all  events,  for  the  present.  She 
could  trust  to  her  intluenee  with  Martin 
Gurwooil  to  procure  for  her  the  trust 
which  she  coveted,  the  position  of  Alice’s 
conipinion  and  guardian.  Her  influence 
with  Martin  Gurwood:  what  did  that 
ainuiint  to  ?  Why  did  she  exjierience 
an  inward  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  reflect¬ 
ing  on  that  influence  ?  Martin  Gurwood  1 
She  thought  of  him  as  she  had  seen  him 
first,  uniter  his  mother’s  roof :  she 
thought  of  him  on  the  last  occasion  of 
their  meeting,  when  they  walked  side  by 
side  ill  the  llendon  lanes.  Yes :  her  in¬ 
fluence  with  Martin  Gurwood  was  un- 
douhtedlv  strong;  and  the  knowletlge  of 
its  strength  gave  her  inexplicable  satis¬ 
faction. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  next  day,  Pau¬ 
line,  from  her  {lositiun  at  the  bedroom- 
wiailow,  saw  a  hansom  cab  stop  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  two  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  was  J4;i.rtin  Gurwooil,  alight 
from  it.  Then  Pauline,  whose  bonnet 
and  shawl  lay  ready  to  her  hand,  put 
them  on  without  an  instant’s  delay,  and 
sallied  forth. 

She  had  not  advanced  more  than  fifty 
steps  when  she  saw  that  her  approach 
was  perceived.  Martin  Gurwornl  looked 
up,  and  said  something  to  his  companion, 
who,  on  their  meeting,  was  presented  to 
her  as  Mr.  Statham. 

“*  The  friend  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken  to  you,  Madame  Du  Tertre,”  he 
Sidd,  “  and  whose  advice  has  been  most 
invaluable  to  me  in  this  matter.” 

Pauline  gave  a  direct  and  earnest 
glance  at  Statham,  —  a  glance  which  en¬ 
abled  a  woman  of  her  natural  quickness 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  his  friend  had  declared 
him  to  possess.  Martin  Gurwood  was 

Eliant  and  malleab  e  :  this  man  looked 
ard  and  unimpressionable  as  granite. 
If  he  and  she  were  to  be  thrown  much 
together  for  the  future,  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable,  Pauline  thought,  that  her  wishes 
should  agree  as  much  as  possible  with 
his  intentions. 

“lam  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Statham,” 
she  said  :  “  pleased,  indeed,  to  see  you 
both;  for  I  have  been  anxiously  expect¬ 
ing  your  arrival.” 


“  There  is  no  change  in  the  patient’s  ' 
condition,  I  suppose  Y  ”  asked  Statham. 

“  None :  she  still  remains  perfectly 
tranquil  and  asleep  ;  but  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  and  two  or  three  si'^ns  which  I 
have  observed,  tell  me  that  this  sleep 
will  soon  be  at  an  end.” 

“  It  was  in  that  expectation  that  we 
have  hurried  here,”  said  Martin  Gur¬ 
wood.  “  Mr.  Statham  is  of  o]>inion  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  Mrs.  Claxton  any  longer,  and 
has  accompanied  me  to  assist  in  break¬ 
ing  the  news  to  her.” 

“  Ah  1  exactly,”  said  Pauline.  “  Will 
you  and  Mr.  Statham  be  very  much  sur¬ 
prised,  very  much  horrified,  if  I  venture 
to  make  a  suggestion  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  least,”  said  Statham.  “  1 
am  sure  I  answer  for  my  friend  amd  my¬ 
self  when  I  say  that  we  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  services  you  have  al¬ 
ready  rendered  us,  although  the  means 
for  the  end  are  certainly  somewhat 
strong;  and  that  we  shall  listen  readily 
to  any  thing  you  may  have  to  propose.” 

“  Most  certainly,  yes,”  assented  Mar¬ 
tin  Gurwowl. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Pauline,  address¬ 
ing  herself  to  Statham,  after  a  fleeting 
glance  at  M:u:tin,  “  my  proposition  is, 
that  this  ceremony  of  breaking  the  news, 
which,  at  such  pain  to  yourselfi  as  1 
know,  you  have  come  to  pcrfiirm,  should 
be  disiiensed  with  altogether.” 

“  Dispensed  with  V  ”  cried  Statham. 

“  Altogether,”  repeatwl  Pauline. 

“  Do  you  mean  that  Mrs.  —  Mrs. 
Claxton  should  not  be  made  acquainted 
with  what  has  occurred  ?  ”  asked  Martin, 
in  astonishment. 

“  With  wh  It  has  occurred,”  said  Pau¬ 
line  firmly,  “  yes  :  with  the  circumstances 
under  wliich  it  has  occurred,  no  1  She 
knows  that  the  man  whom  she  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  her  husband  is  dead.  Let 
her  be  informed,  that,  during  the  uncon¬ 
scious  state  into  which  she  tell  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  news,  he  has  been  buried  ;  but  tor 
Heaven’s  sake,  monsieur,  let  her  be  keep 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
'  her  husband,  and  that  by  his  cruelty  she 
is  now  a  woman  without  name  or  jiosi- 
tion,  abandoned  and  outcast.  tV'^hy 
should  we  cover  her  with  shame,  and 
blight  ber  life,  with  this  announcement  V 
A  quoi  bim  t  If  w  e  do  nut  tell  it  to  her, 
there  is  no  one  else  who  will.  She  has 
no  friends  but  yourselves  and  me.  She 
IS  too  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  world 
to  ask  for  any  papers,  —  a  will,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind.  She  has  already, 
without  inquiry,  accepted  Mr.  Gurwood ’s 
guardianship  at  once  and  unsuspecting¬ 
ly  ;  and  she  has  nut  the  faintest  dream 
that  the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  the 
position  which  she  held,  were  other  than 
she  lielieved  them.” 

“  Well,  but  ”  —  said  Martin. 

“  But  what  ?  ”  said  Pauline,  turning 
to  him.  “  Can  you  give  me  one  reason 
why  this  horrible  story  should  be  told 
to  her  in  its  truth  ?  why  one  more  victim 
should  be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
over  whom  (he  yellow  flag  waves,  cut¬ 
ting  them  oil'  from  all  the  privileges  of 
social  citizenship,  and  dragging  them 


down  to  the  depths  of  misery  and 
shame  ?  Ah  I  she  is  too  young  and  too 
innocent  fur  such  a  doom  1  Am  I  not 
right,  Mr.  Statham  ?  Do  you  not  agree 
with  me  ?  ” 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  Pauline’s  appeal  had  not 
been  without  its  effect  on  Humphrey 
Statham.  There  was  a  tremulousness 
in  his  lip  and  in  his  voice  as  he  said, 

“  You  certainly  make  out  a  strong  ca.se 
to  support  your  views,  Madame  Du 
Tertre  ;  but  what  do  you  propose  should 
be  done  with  this  young  lady  ?  ” 

“  I  propose,”  said  Pauline,  “  that  she 
should  live  on  in  the  belief  that  she  is 
Mr.  Claxton’s  widow  ;  and,  as  it  would 
be  impossible,  young  and  unsuspecting 
as  she  is,  that  she  should  be  ^one, 

I  propose  that  I  should  live  with 
her.  Not  on  her,  mind  I  ”  she  added, 
with  a  proud  toss  of  her  head.  “I  * 
have  a  liitle  money  of  my  own,  — 
quite  enough  to  keep  me  in  inde- 
pendenct' ;  but  I  am  a  woman  of  the 
world,  Mr.  Statham,  who  has  learned  its 
ways  from  dire  necessity,  and  has  come 
out  of  the  struggle,  1  hope,  unimpt^ired. 

I  was  interested  in  this  girl’s  story  l»e- 
fore  I  saw  her :  since  I  saw  her  my  in¬ 
terest  has  naturally  increased.  Let  it 
!  be  as  I  say ;  and  you  will  find  your  trust 
has  not  been  wrongly  bestowed  1  ” 

The  two  men  steppeil  aside  for  a  few 
minutes :  then  Statham,  raising  his  hat, 
approached  Pauline. 

Have  you  well  weighed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  you  are  about  to  undertake, 
M.tdame  Du  Tertre  ?  ” 

“  I  have,”  she  said,  looking  straight 
into  his  eyes,  “  and  accept  it  cheerf  ul¬ 
ly.” 

“  Then,”  said  Humphrey,  “  Mr.  Gui^ 
wood  consents  that  it  should  be  as  you 
say.  For  the  present,  only,  mind  :  the 
arrangement  is  but  temporary,  and  is 
liable  to  alteration  at  any  moment.” 

“  I  thank  Mr.  Gurwood  most  hearti¬ 
ly,”  said  Pauline,  turning  to  Martin,  and 
holding  out  her  hand  ;  “  and  you,  too, 
Mr.  Statham.  As  I  said  before,  you  will 
find  in  this  instance  that  your  trust  has 
not  been  wrongly  bestowed.  1  think, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  me  to 
announce  to  Mrs.  Calverley  my  inten¬ 
tion  of  leaving  her ;  and  1  will  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  must 
hurry  back  now,  as  there  is  a  chance  of 
our  iriend  waking  up  at  any  moment. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow,  with 
full  details  of  what  I  profiose  to  do.” 

And,  as  she  entered  the  garden-gate, 
the  two  men  regained  their  cab,  and 
were  driven  oil'  to  London. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazet'e,  criticising  Mr. 
Peabody’s  “  Authors  at  Work,”  says, 
that  “  Mr.  Peabody  is  frequently  inac¬ 
curate  in  his  facts.”  We  had  always 
supposed  that  a  fact  was  —  a  fact.  Pos- 
siuly  the  Pull  Mail  Gazette  meant  that 
Mr.  Peabody  is  frequently  inaccurate  in 
bis  statements.  It  might  have  said  soi, 
..hen. 
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BT  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

The  man  who  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  commen¬ 
tary  on  a  book  of  this  rank  feels  somethin"  of  the  same 
hesitation  and  reluctance  come  upon  him  whi^  fell  upon  the 
writer  at  starting.  He  cannot  at  once  be  sure  whether  he 
does  right  to  go  forward  or  not.  It  is  not  that  he,  too,  feels 
the  rising  tide  of  the  bitter  waters  of  shame  :  it  is  not  that 
he,  too,  sees  “  a  star  grow  lesser  in  heaven.”  It  is,  if  I  may 
take  up  the  poet’s  metaphor,  that  he  sees  the  crowning  star 
of  a  long  night  now  dilated  to  a  sun  through  the  thunder¬ 
clouds  of  the  morning.  He  knows  that  this  fire  in  heaven 
is  indeed  the  fire  of  day ;  but  he  finds  no  fitting  words  of 
welcome  or  thanksgiving  to  salute  so  terrible  a  sunrise. 
Once  more  we  receive  from  the  hands  of  our  supreme  poet 
a  book  full  of  light  and  music ;  but  a  book  written  in 
tears  and  blood  and  characters  of  flame.  We  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  it  has  been  written,  and  grieve  that  ever  it 
could  have  been.  The  child  brought  forth  is  visibly  of  di¬ 
vine  birth,  and  his  blood  of  the  immortals ;  but  he  was 
brought  forth  with  heartbreak,  and  the  pangs  of  “  a  terrible 
cliililbed.”  The  delight  we  take  in  the  majesty  and  beauty 
of  this  “  mighty  line  ”  has  been  dearly  purchased  by  the 
bitter  occasion  which  evoked  it.  Yet  it  cannot  but  be  with 
delight  that  we  receive  so  great  a  gift  as  this  from  the  chief 
poet  of  an  age,  and  of  an  age  so  full  of  light  and  storm,  of 
high  action  and  high  passion,  as  is  ours.  For  his  hand  has 
never  been  firmer,  liis  note  more  clear,  than  now  ;  and  in 
these  bitter  and  tragic  pages  there  is  a  sweetness  surpassing 
that  of  love-songs  or  songs  of  music,  a  sweetness  as  of  the 
roll  of  the  book  spread  before  Ezekiel,  that  was  written 
within  ‘.lud  with.rtit,  —  “  and  there  was  written  therein  lamen¬ 
tations  and  mourning  and  woe.  Then  did  I  eat  it ;  and  it 
was  in  my  moutii  as  honey  for  sweetness.” 

It  would  be  well  that  all  students  of  this  book  should 
read  together  with  it,  as  complement  at  once  and  commen- 
tarj',  the  memorable  collection,  “  Actes  et  Paroles,  1870  — 
1871 — 1872.”  By  the  light  of  that  precious  record,  and  by 
this  light  alone,  can  it  projarly  read.  Then  all  who 
will  may  see  by  what  right,  even  beyond  the  right  of  genius, 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  great  nation  speaks  now  to  us  as  a 
prophet  to  his  people  :  by  what  right  of  labor,  by  what 
right  of  sorrow,  by  what  right  of  pity  and  of  scorn,  by 
what  right  of  indignation  and  of  love.  None  of  those  dis¬ 
ciples  who  most  honored  him  in  his  time  of  banishment 
could  have  anticipated  for  their  master  a  higher  honor  or  a 
heavier  suffering  than  those  nineteen  years  of  exile ;  but 
in  his  own  country  there  was  reserved  lor  him  a  brighter 
crown  of  honor,  with  a  deeper  draught  of  suflTering.  To 
defend  Paris  against  Versailles  and  against  itselfj  and  to 
behold  it  wasted  on  the  one  hand  with  fire  which  was 
quenched  on  the  other  hand  in  blood ;  to  cast  from  him  the 
oblotjuy  of  men  who  refused  to  hear  his  defence  of  Gari¬ 
baldi  lor  the  ofience  of  coming  to  their  aid ;  and  to  pass  at 
once  from  the  clamor  of  tlie  assembly  to  the  silence  of  sud¬ 
den  death,  beside  the  corpse  of  a  beloved  son ;  to  offer 
shelter  to  his  enemies,  and  to  be  hunted  from  that  shelter 
himself, —  these  were  things  he  had  yet  to  do  and  to  endure. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  prelude  at  once  prophetic  and 
satiric,  tender  and  wise,  and  full  of  noble  scorn  and  nobler 
pity  :  the  verse  which  sets  a  crown  on  the  bead  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  brand  on  the  face  of  the  mob,  is  such  as  it  is 
given  but  to  one  man  in  an  age  to  write,  and  that  by  no 
means  in  every  age.  llien,  for  the  first  and  fatal  month  of 
August,  1870,  we  have  a  poem  terrible  as  the  occasion  which 
called  it  forth,  fit  alike  to  serve  as  prologue  to  the  poems  of 
the  months  which  follow,  or  as  epilogue  to  the  “  Cbati- 
ments  ”  which  went  before,  lliat  nothing  after  Sedan 
might  be  wanting  to  the  fugitive  assassin  once  elect  of  the 
party  of  Barabbas,  the  scourge  of  imperishable  verse  is 
added  to  the  branding-iron  of  historic  tact. 

The  poems  of  the  siege  at  once  demand  and  defy  com¬ 
mentary  :  they  should  1^  studied  in  their  order  as  parts  of 
one  tragic  symphony.  From  the  overture,  which  tells  of 


the  old  glory  of  Germany  before  turning  to  France  with  a 
cry  of  inarticulate  love,  to  the  sad,  majestic  epilogue  which 
seals  up  the  sorrowful  record  of  the  days  of  capitulation, 
the  various  and  continuous  harmony  flows  forward  throiurh 
light  and  shadow,  with  bursts  of  tliunder  and  tempest,  and 
interludes  of  sunshine  and  sweet  air.  In  that  last  poem  lor 
February  we  see,  as  it  were,  (he  agony  of  faith  :  before  the 
sight  of  evil  inseparable  from  good,  of  good  inextricable 
from  evil,  the  rallying  cry  of  hojie  seems  for  the'  moment, 
and  only  for  the  moment  seems,  to  falter,  even  on  the 
lips  which  uttered  that  sovereign  song  of  resurrection, 
great  as  the  greatest  old  Hebrew  psalm,  which  crowns  and 
closes  the  awful  roll  of  the  “  Chatiments.”  For  that  mighty 
hymn  of  a  transcendent  faith  in  the  final  conscience  of  the 
world,  called  God,  in  the  ultimate  justice  and  universal 
vision  of  the  eye  and  heart  of  things,  we  have  but  the 
grand,  unanswerable  question,  — 

“  Qui  done  mesurcra  I’ombre  d’un  bout  k  I’antre, 

Et  la  vie  et  la  tombe,  espaccs  iiiouis, 

Oil  le  mouccau  ues  jours  meurt  sous  i’ainas  des  nuits, 

Oil  de  vagucs  eclairs  dans  Ics  tenebies  glisseut. 

Oil  les  extremites  des  lois  s’e'vauouisscni  ?  ” 

In  this  tragic  range  of  poems,  reaching  from  September  to 
hlarch,  there  is  an  echo  of  all  emotions  in  turn  that  the 
great  spirit  of  a  patriot  and  a  poet  could  suffer,  and  express 
by  translation  of  sull'ering  into  song:  the  bitter  cry  of  in¬ 
vective  and  satire,  the  clear  trumpet-call  to  defence,  the  tri- 
umphal  wail  for  those  who  fell  lor  France ;  the  passionate 
sob  ot'  a  son  on  the  stricken  bosom  of  a  mother ;  the  deep 
note  of  thought  that  slowly  opens  into  flower  of  speech ;  anU, 
through  all  and  after  all,  tlie  sweet,  unspeakable  music  of 
natural  and  simple  love.  Alter  the  voice  which  reproaches 
the  priest-like  soldier,  we  hear  the  voice  which  rebukes  the 
militant  priest ;  and  ..  fire  as  the  fii'e  of  Juvenal  i?  outsLoue 
by  a  light  as  the  light  of  Lucretius.  In  the  verses  ad¬ 
dressed  “  to  the  bishop  who  calls  me  atheist,”  satire  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  aspiration,  and  the  keenest  edge  of  scorn  is  mol¬ 
ten  in  the  highest  ardor  ot  worship.  The  necessity  of  pei^ 
feet  disbeliei  in  the  incredible  and  ignoble  for  every  soul 
that  would  attain  to  perfect  belief  in  ihe  noble  and  credible 
Was  never  more  clearly  expounded,  or  more  loftily  pro¬ 
claimed.  The  fiery  love  anu  l.dth  ot  the  patriot  find  again 
and  ever  again  some  Iresh  glory  of  speech,  some  new  splen¬ 
dor  of  song,  in  which  to  array  themselves  lor  everlasting : 
words  ot  hatred  and  horror  lor  the  greed  ktad  ravin  of  the 
enemy  and  his  princes,  — 

“  who  feed  on  gold  and  blood 
Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are  dyed ;  ” 

words  of  wrath  and  scorn  for  the  renegade  friends  who  had 
no  word  of  comfort,  and  n6  hand  tor  help,  in  the  hour  ot  the 
passion  of  France  crucified,  but  were  seen,  with  hands  out¬ 
stretched  from  over  sea,  — 

“  Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  pf  her  foes  ” 

in  the  presence  (as  they  thought  itj  of  her  corpse ;  words 
of  living  fire  and  light  lor  love  of  tue  motlier-land  despised 
and  rijected  ot  men,  whose  pity  goes  so  tar  as  to  compas¬ 
sionate  her  children  tor  the  blush  ot  shame  to  which  ihcir 
bitter  fortune  has  condemned  them,  —  tor  the  disgrace  of  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  confess  her  for  their  mother :  — 

“  Ah  I  je  voudrais, 

Je  voudrais  n’etre  pas  Franfais  pour  pouvoir  dire 
Que  je  te  choisis,  h  ranee,  et  que,  dans  tun  martyre, 

Je  te  proclame,  toi  que  ronge  le  vauiour, 

Ma  patrie  et  ma  gluurc  et  mun  imique  amour  I  ”  * 

(•)  I  may  cite  here,  as  In  echo  of  this  cry,  the  noble  words  Just  row 
addresseu  by  the  gieatestuf  Aiuerlcsu  \ oives  to  **  the  star,  tlieshi|juf 
Eraiioc.  beai  bavk  auU  batUid  long  —  dim,  smilteu  siar  —  star  paiiiiug 
o’er  a  lauu  of  deaiu  —  beruio  lauu  I  ”  'Ibis  prupbevy  is  Iroui  me  new 
song  of  W  hitman ;  — 

**  Sure,  as  the  ship  of  an,  the  earth  Itself, 
iTudiicl  ut  deainly  Hie  anu  tuibulent  chaos, 

Eurtb  Aviu  lu  spasms  ut  luiy  anu  iia  puisuns 
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Others  who  will  may  have  the  honor  of  that  privilege, —  to 
cast  the  weight  of  their  hearts  upon  the  losing  side,  to  bring 
tribute  of  love  and  trust  and  reverence,  rather  to  failure 
than  to  success,  to  a  republic  bound  in  chains  of  iron  than 
to  an  empire  bound  in  chains  of  gold  ;  but  men  who  have 
the  lineal  pulse  of  French  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  tra^ 
ditional  memories  of  French  kindred  and  alliance  in  their 
hearts,  men  to  whose  forefathers  in  exile  for  their  faith’s 
sake  the  mighty  mother  has  once  and  again  opened  her 
arms  for  shelter  in  past  ages,  and  fostered  under  her  wings, 
generation  after  generation,  as  her  children,  cannot  well 
read  such  words  as  these  without  a  thrill  of  the  blood  and  a 
kindling  of  the  memory  which  neither  the  native  of  France 
nor  the  kinless  foreigner  can  wholly  share. 

Side  by  side  with  the  ardent  denunciations  of  German 
rapine  and  spoliation,  of  the  hands  found  equally  ready  to 
seize  a  province  or  a  purse,  the  purblind  and  devout  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  defender  who  “  would  rather  go  with  Sir  Priest 
than  Sir  Knight,”  the  soldier  who,  for  all  his  personal  cour¬ 
age,  was  “  inclined  to  charge  the  saints  in  heaven  with  the 
task  of  keeping  off  the  danger,”  is  twice  and  thrice  chas¬ 
tised  with  bitter  and  burning  words  of  remonstrance.  The 
keenest  sarcasm,  however,  was  in  store  for  June,  when  an 
impertinence  of  this  man’s  drew  down  a  memorable  retort 
on  the  general  whose  sallies  were  reserved  for  the  writer,  — 
he  was  somewhat  chary  of  them  during  the  time  of  the 
siege,  —  a  general  who  might  as  well  have  taken  the  offen¬ 
sive  against  the  enemy  instead. 

In  sharp  and  sweet  contrast  to  these  stand  the  poems  of 
a  finer  excellence,  such  as  the  letter  of  Jan.  10,  sent  by 
balloon  from  the  besieged  city,  with  its  bright,  brave  mes¬ 
sage  of  affection  and  confidence,  fuil  of  the  clear,  light 
laughter  of  French  heroism  not  less  than  of  its  high  and 
fiery  faith.  But  for  perfect  delight,  and  strong  charm  of 
loveliness,  we  return  at  each  reading  to  the  domestic  poems, 
as  to  the  crowning  splendor  and  wonder  of  this  great  book. 
All  students  have  always  known  Victor  Hugo  for  the  su¬ 
preme  singer  of  childhood ;  of  its  works  and  ways,  its  glad¬ 
ness  and  sadness,  its  earthly  weakness  and  heavenly  beauty, 
its  indefinable  attraction,  lying  deeper  than  all  reason  can 
sound,  or  all  analysis  resolve.  Even  after  Shakspeare’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Mamillius,  and  the  divine  cradle-songs  of  Blake,  we 
are  compelled  to  recognize  in  the  living  master  the  most 
perfect  poet  of  little  children.  Circumstances  have  given 
to  these  present  poems  a  color  and  a  patlios,  a  gentle  glory 
and  luminous  tenderness,  which  only  such  a  frame-work 
time  and  place  could  give.  Out  of  the  strong  has  come 
forth  such  sweetness,  out  of  the  lion’s  mouth  such  honey,  as 
no  smaller  or  weaker  thing  can  breed.  Assuredly,  as  the 
master  has  said  himself  in  that  majestic  prose  poem  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  name  of  Shaksfieare,  the  mightiest  moun¬ 
tains  can  outmatch,  even  fur  flowers,  the  valleys  whose  whole 
business  is  to  rear  them ;  their  blossoming  ravines,  and  hol¬ 
lows  f  ull  of  April,  can  beat  the  meadows  at  their  own  trade : 
the  strongest  of  singers  are  the  sweetest ;  and  no  poet  of  the 
idyllic  or  elegiac  kind  can  rival,  even  on  his  own  peculiar 
ground,  for  tender  grace  and  delicacy  of  beauty,  the  most 
potent  poets  of  a  higher  order,  sovereigns  of  lyric  and  of 
tragic-  song.  It  is  .£schylus,  and  not  Euripides,  who  fills 
the  bitter  air  of  the  Sothian  ravine  with  music  of  wings, 
and  words  more  sweet  than  sleep  to  the  weary,  with  notes  oi 
heavenly  pity  and  love  unsubdu.ible  by  lear;  who  shows  us 
with  one  touch  of  terrible  tenderness  the  maiden  agony  of 
Iphigenia,  smiting  with  the  piteous  dart  of  her  eye  each  one 
of  the  ministers  of  sacrifice,  in  dumb  show,  as  of  a  picture 


Issnlng  at  last  tn  perfect  power  and  beauty, 

Onward,  beneath  the  sun,  following  Its  course, 

8o  thou,  0  ship  of  Krance  I " 

In  the  notes  to  his  essay  on  “Democratic  Vistas.”  Whitman,  for  one, 
expresses  his  recognition  of  Hugo  living  and  Uyron  dead  us  destrving 
*'  so  well  of  America,”  which  may  be  set  against  the  imperiinences  ot 
meaner  American  persona.  It  iiia>  likewia.-  be  remarked,  and  n-uiem- 
bered  with  pleasure,  that  among  the  last  printed  words  of  Landor  were 
twolittiestaiizasof  tributary  verse  in  honor  of  the  younger  poet’s  exile. 
Amid  the  ooiiiitless  calumnies  and  insults  cast  upon  that  exile  by  French 
and  Knglish  writers  of  the  reptile  kind,  il  is  a  relief  to  riHXtll  tbe  greet¬ 
ing  sent  to  it  by  a  great  Knglish  republican  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
life,  and  from  the  shore  of  the  hiew  World  by  the  lirst  poetof  American 
dcmociacy. 


striving  to  speak  to  them  ;  who  throws  upon  the  most  fear¬ 
ful  scene  in  all  tragedy  a  flash  of  pathos  unspeakable,  when 
Clytsemnestra  bares  before  the  sword  of  her  son  the  bosom 
that  suckled  him  as  he  slept.  What  Euripidean  overflow 
of  tears  and  words  can  be  matched,  for  its  own  special  and 
much-vaunted  quality  of  tender  and  pathetic  sweetness, 
against  such  instances  as  these  of  the  awful  sweetness 
and  intensity  of  the  pathos  of  ^Eschylus  V  What  wailing 
outcry  in  the  measures  of  a  hired  Cissian  mourner  can  be 
likened  to  these  brief  words  that  sting  like  tears  of  fii-e? 
What  milder  note  of  the  lesser  gods  oi  song  has  in  it  such 
penetrating  and  piercing  gentleness  as  the  softened  speech 
of  the  thunder-bearer?  Where,  among  the  poets,  who  have 
never  gone  up  to  the  prophetic  heists,  or  down  to  the 
tragic  depths,  of  thought  and  passion,  is  there  one  who  can 
put  forth,  when  he  will,  verse  of  such  sweet  and  simple  per¬ 
fection  ai  the  great  tragic  and  prophetic  poet  of  our  own 
age  ?  These  are  some  of  the  first  verses  inscribed  to  the 
baby  grandchild,  whose  pretty  presence  is  ever  and  anon 
recalled  to  our  mind’s  eye  between  the  dark  acts  of  the 
year-long  tragedy :  — 

“  Vous  elites  done  hier  un  an,  ma  bicn-aim^e. 

Contente,  vous  jasez,  comme,  sous  la  raniee, 

Au  fond  du  nid  plus  tibde,  ouvrant  de  vagucs  yenx. 

Leg  oiseaux  nouveau-nc's  gazouillent,  tout  joyeux 
De  sentir  qu’il  commence  k  leur  pousser  des  plumes. 
Jeanne,  ta  lioiiche  est  rose ;  ct  dans  les  gros  volumes 
Dont  les  images  font  ta  joie,  etqiie  jc  dois. 

Pour  te  plaire,  laisser  chilibnner  par  tes  doigts, 

On  trouve  de  beaux  vers,  mais  pas  un  qni  te  vaillo 
Quand  tout  ton  petit  corps  en  me  voyant  tressaiile. 

Les  plus  fameux  auteurs  n’ont  rien  ecrit  de  mieux 
Que  la  pen.sc'e  cclose  k  demi  dans  tes  yeux, 

Et  quo  ta  reverie  ob-ciire,  e'parse,  etrange. 

Regardant  I’homme  avec  I’ignorancc  de  I’ange.” 

As  in  the  look  and  action  of  a  little  child,  so  in  this  verse 
itself,  there  is  something  of  dim  and  divine  pathos,  sensible 
in  the  very  joy  of  its  beauty  ;  something  which  touches  men, 
not  too  much  used  to  the  melting  mood,  with  a  smiling  sense 
of  tears,  an  inner  pang  of  delight  made  up  of  compassion 
and  adoration,  before  that  divine  weakness.  In  the  next 
month’s  verses,  addressed  to  the  child  in  a  time  of  sickness, 
the  pathos  is  more  direct  and  tangible  :  more  tender  and 
exquisite  than  this  it  could  not  be.  Again,  in  January,  we 
have  a  glimpse  “  between  two  bombardments  ”  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  changing  charm  of  the  newly-weaned  angel,  now 
ambitious  to  feel  its  feet  on  earth,  instead  of  the  wings  it  left 
in  heaven,  on  terms  of  household  intimacy  with  an  actual 
kitten,  and  old  enough  to  laugh  at  angels  yet  unweaned. 

"  A  chaqne  pas  qu’il  fait,  I’enfant  derriere  lui 
laiisse  plusieurs  petits  fantumes  de  lui-meme. 

On  se  souvivnt  de  tons,  on  les  pleure,  on  les  aime, 

Et  ce  seraient  des  morts  s’il  n’etait  vivant,  lui.” 

With  the  one  eternal  exception  of  Shakspeare,  what  other 
poet  has  ever  strewn  the  intervals  of  tragedy  with  blossoms 
ot  such  breath  and  color?  Tlie  very  verse  seems  a  thing 
of  flowerlike  and  childlike  growth,  the  very  body  of  the  song 
a  piece  of  living  nature,  like  any  bud  that  bursts,  or  young 
lite  that  comes  forth,  in  spring.  We  are  reminded  of  the  in- 
terlmle  in  “Maclnith”  made  by  the  prattle  of  Macdiift'’8 
child  between  the  scenes  of  incantation  and  of  murder.  Be¬ 
side  these  the  student  will  set  in  the  high  places  of  remem¬ 
brance  the  lines  on  a  shell  falling  where  once  were  the 
Feuillantines,  —  that  garden  of  now  immortal  blossom,  of 
unwithering  flower,  and  fruit  undecaying,  where  the  gmy- 
haired  master  was  once  a  fair-haired  child,  and  watched,  b^ 
yond  the  flight  of  doves  at  sunrise,  the  opening  in  heaven  of 
the  chuliced  flower  of  dawn,  —  in  the  same  heaven  where 
now  blazes  over  his  head  the  horrible  efflorescence  of  the 
bursting  shell.  “  Here  his  soul  flew  forth  singing;  here  before 
his  dreamy  eyes  sprang  flowers  that  seemed  everlasting; 
here  life  was  one  thing  with  light ;  here,  under  the  thi  k- 
ening  foliage  in  April,  walked  his  mother,  whom  he  held  by 
the  wiirt  of  her  gown.”  Here  the  crowding  flowers  “  seemed 
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to  lau»L  88  they  warmed  themselves  in  the  sun;  and  himself 
also  was  a  flower,  being  a  child.” 

After  five  months  of  siege  comes  a  month  of  mourning ; 
and  after  the  general  agony  an  individual  anguish.  Bcibre 
this  we  are  silent :  only  there  lises  once  more  in  our  ears 
the  unforgotten  music  of  the  Iburth  book  of  the  “  Con¬ 
templations,”  and  holds  us  dumb  in  reverence  belbre  the 
renewal  of  that  august  and  awful  sorrow. 

llien  come  the  two  most  terrible  months  of  the  whole 
hideous  year, —  the  strange  vision  of  that  commune  in 
which  heroes  were  jostle<l  by  ruffians,  and  martyrs  fell  side 
by  side  with  murderers ;  the  monstrous  figure  of  that  assem¬ 
bly  on  w  hose  head  lies  all  the  weight  of  the  blood  shed  on 
eitlier  side,  within  the  city  as  without ;  the  spectral,  un¬ 
speakable  aspect  of  that  fratricidal  agonv,  as  of  some  Dan- 
tesque  wrestle  between  devils  and  lost  soul^  in  hell.  Against 
the  madness  of  the  besieged,  as  against  the  atrocity  of  the 
besiegers,  the  voice  of  tlie  p^atest  auiono  Frenchmen  was 
lilted  up  in  vain.  In  vain  he  prophesied,  when  first  a 
threat  of  murder  was  j)ut  forth  against  the  hostages,  of  the 
murderous  rt'prisals  which  a  crime  so  senseless  and  shame¬ 
less  must  avowedly  provoke ;  in  vain  he  reclaimed  for 
Paris,  in  the  face  of  Versailles,  the  right  of  municipal  self- 
government  by  her  own  council ;  in  vain  rebuked  the  un¬ 
timely  and  inopportune  haste  of  P.iris  to  revindicate  this 
right  tbr  herselt'  in  a  season  of  such  unexampled  calamity 
and  p«-ril.  On  the  23d  of  April  he  wrote  troin  Brussels, 
where  the  care  of  his  fatherless  grandchildren  tor  the  time 
detained  him,  a  letter  to  the  Rappel,  —  suppressed  in  their 
deaf  and  blind  insanity  by  men  who  would  not  hear,  and 
could  not  see :  in  this  letter  he  traced,  with  the  keen  fidelity 
of  science,  the  disease  to  its  head  ;  and,  with  the  direct  intel¬ 
ligence  of  simple  reason,  tracked  the  torrent  of  civil  war  to 
its  source, —  to  the  action  of  the  majority,  inspired  by  tlie 
terror  and  ignorance  which  ere  long  were  to  im|>el  them  to 
the  conception  and  [lerpetration  of  even  greater  crimes 
than  they  had  already  provoked  from  the  ignorance  and 
passion  of  their  antagonLsts.  Above  all,  his  faithful  and 
fearless  voice  was  raised  before  both  parties  alike  against 
the  accurseil  principle  of  reprisals,  hiow,  as  of  old,  as  ever, 
throughout  his  life  of  glory  and  of  good,  be  called  u|H)n 
Justice  by  her  other  name  ot'  Mercy  ;  he  claimed  for  all 
alike  the  etjuity  of  compassion ;  he  stood  up  to  plead  fbr 
all  bis  enemies,  tbr  all  the  enemies  of  his  cause ;  to  repu¬ 
diate  fur  himself,  and  his  fellow-suflerers  of  past  time, 
the  use  of  such  means  as  Lad  been  used  against  them¬ 
selves, —  of  banishment,  imprisonment,  lifelong  proscripw 
tion,  murder  in  the  mass  or  in  detail.  But  the  plague  was 
not  so  to  be  stayed;  and  when  the  restored  government 
had  set  itself  steadily  to  outdo  in  c  rid  blood  the  crimes  of 
the  conquered  populace  in  its  agony,  the  mighty  voice 
which  had  appi  aled  in  vain  against  the  assassins  and  in¬ 
cendiaries  whose  deeds  had  covered  with  just  or  unjust 
dishonor  the  names  of  the  f:  lien  party,  who  had  confused 
in  the  sight  of  £uro|)e  their  i  wa  evil  works  with  the  noble 
dreams  and  deeils  ot  better  u  en,  and  sullied  with  the  fumes 
of  blood  and  fire  the  once  subdme  and  stainless  name  of 
“  commune,”  —  this  same  voice  was  heard  to  intercede  for 
the  outcasts  of  that  party,  to  ofifer  a  refuge  to  fugitives  fivm 
the  grasp  of  a  government  y 1 1  guiltier  of  blood  than  theirs. 
This  infamous  crime  had  not  lou^  to  wait  fbr  its  reward,  —  a 
night  attack  on  the  house  of  the  criminal,  with  paving- 
stones  and  levers,  and  threats  of  instant  death.  The  year 
before,  in  answer  to  Lis  appeal  against  invasion,  certain 
bloodhounds  of  the  prtvs  in  Germany  had  raised  such  an¬ 
other  yell  as  these  curs  in  Belgium,  bidding  “  hang  the  poet 
at  Uie  mast-head  :  ”  this  time  the  cry  was, "  A  la  lanterne  !  ” 
Never  was  the  sanguinary  frenzy  of  the  men  of  revolution, 
as  exemplified  in  V^ictor  Hugo,  set  ofir  in  stronger  relief  by 
the  mihl  wi.-dom  and  moderation  of  the  men  of  order,  as 
exemplified  ia  his  assailants.  Movetl  by  tliis  consideration, 
the  Belgian  government  naturally  proceedetl  to  expel  the 
oflender ;  but  with  a  remarkable  want  ot  logic  omitted  to 
otter  the  slightest  reward  to  the  brave  men  wno  bad  vindi¬ 
cated  law  and  order  by  leading  a  fbrlorn  hope  against  a 
fortress  garrisoned  by  an  old  man,  four  women,  and  two 
children,  oue  twenty  months  of  age,  oue  two  years  and  a 


half.  It  is  almost  incredible,  that,  some  months  later,  the 
son  of  a  minister,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  this 
heroic  work,  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  four 
pounds.  Considering  that  once,  at  least,  he,  or  another  of 
the  crew,  did  very  nearly  succeed  in  beating  ont  the  brains 
of  the  child  in  arms  with  a  well-aimed  flint,  it  is  simply  in- 
explicable  that  no  mark  of  honor  should  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  by  royal  or  national  gratitude  on  so  daring  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  law,  so  devoted  a  defender  of  social  order  against 
the  horrors  of  imminent  anarchy.  In  a  case  of  this  press¬ 
ing  danger,  this  marked  peril,  it  is  not  every  man  who 
would  have  put  himself  fbrward  at  such  risk  to  protect 
against  a  force  so  formidable  the  threatened  safety  of  soci¬ 
ety  :  not  even  the  native  laud  of  these  lion-liearted  men 
can  hope  always  to  reproduce  a  breed  of  patriots  ready  to 
incur  such  hazards,  and  undertake  such  feats,  as  this  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  their  country.  France  has  her  Bayards 
and  her  Dantoiis,  England  her  Sidneys  and  her  Nelsons : 
these  are  but  common  henies,  fit  only  to  be  classed  with  the 
heroes  and  patriots  of  old  time,  and  such  as  their  native 
soil  might  haply  rear  again  at  need  ;  but  the  most  anient 
and  sanguine  lover  of  his  country  in  all  Belgium  can  hardly 
hope  that  his  fatherland  will  ever  again  bring  forth  a  race 
of  men  worthy  to  be  called  the  seed  of  such  fathers  as 
these,  —  men  capable  of  exploits  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  vulgar  patriotism,  and  from  which  the  bravest  of  those 
above  cited  would  assuredly  have  drawn  back.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  those  heroes  of  other  countries  inspired  with  the 
courage  requisite  to  make  war  upon  such  enemies,  and  un¬ 
der  such  conditions,  as  could  not  suffice  to  daunt,  or  divert 
from  their  purpose,  the  heroes  of  Brussels. 

Thus,  as  once  liefore  from  Jersey,  was  Victor  Hugo  now 
driven  from  Belgium  by  a  government,  which,  in  the  year 
of  general  shame,  contrived  to  attain  the  supreme  crown  of 
disgrace,  to  gather  the  final  flower  of  ignominy, —  a  distinc¬ 
tion  not  easy  to  win  thun  so  many  rivals  in  the  infamous 
race ;  but  theft  and  murder,  under  their  magnified  and  ninl- 
tiplied  forms  of  national  robliery  and  civic  massacre,  are 
too  common  among  a  certain  sort  of  conquerors  to  be 
marked  out  for  such  especial  notice  as  an  act  of  this  singu¬ 
lar  and  admirable  baseness.  From  all  unclean  things,  from 
the  mouths  of  the  priesthood  and  the  press,  from  the 
tongues  that  lap  blt^  and  the  throats  that  vomit  false¬ 
hood,  rose  the  cry  of  mockery'  and  hatred.  If  the  preacher 
of  peace  and  righteousness,  the  counsellor  of  justice  and  of 
mercy,  were  not  a  madman,  he  would  be  a  ruHian  ;  but  the 
punctilious  equity  of  episcopal  journals  gave  him  the  fiene- 
fit  of  the  doubt.  Yet  fbr  all  this,  as  the  poet  found  on 
leaving  Brussels,  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  impose  the 
doom  of  exile :  to  expulsion  the  foreigner  may  condemn 
you ;  to  exile,  he  cannot.  Exile  is  from  the  fatherland 
alone  :  a  man’s  own  country  is  the  only  one  terri*  le  lo  him 
who  is  cast  out  from  it.  In  words  full  of  the  beauty  of  a 
divine  sorrow,  the  exile  of  many  years  has  set  down  the 
diflerence. 

f'rum  V’ianden,  as  from  Brussels,  he  continued  to  fnlfil 
the  duty  of  intercessor,  — to  plead  for  the  incendiary  who 
could  not  read,  for  the  terrible  and  pitiable  woman  dragged 
in  triumph  through  the  laughing  and  raging  throngs  of 
Versailles,  dumb  and  bleeding,  with  foam-flecked  lips  fast 
locked  in  bitterness  of  silence,  in  savage  deafness  that 
nothing  can  move  or  shake,  with  the  look  as  of  one 
“aweary  of  the  sun,”  with  a  kind  of  fierce  affright  in  her 
eyes.  For  all  such  his  anpeal  is  made  to  their  slayers  on 
the  old  sacred  plea,  “  Forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.”  Their  wretchedness  and  their  ignorance, 
their  great  wants  and  their  little  knowledge,  left  them  con¬ 
scious  of  all  that  they  suffered,  unconscious  of  all  that  they 
did. 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  these  most  tragic  poems  of  all, 
one  stands  up  with  the  light  of  a  great  deed  on  it,  relieved 
against  the  rest  in  a  glory  as  of  sunrise.  It  is  the  |ioem 
which  places  on  everlasting  record  the  heroism  of  a  child 
of  twelve,  condemned  to  be  shot  after  all  his  companions, 
who  asked  leave  to  go  first  and  take  his  watch  home  to  his 
mother,  promising  to  come  back  in  time  to  die  in  his  turn. 
They  let  him  go,  laughing  at  the  infantine  shallowness  of 
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the  pretence.  The  little  blackguard  was  afraid  :  off  with 
you  1  He  went,  and  returned.  Even  the  soldiers  of  Thiers 
and  Galifet  could  not  slaughter  that  boy :  the  officer  in 
command  gave  him  his  life ;  and  the  master-poet  of  his  na¬ 
tion  has  given  him  immortality.  The  verses  in  which  the 
greater  of  these  two  gifts  is  bestowed  come,  like  a  draught 
of  wine  to  the  lips  of  one  sick  and  faint,  amid  all  the  pitiful 
and  fearful  records  of  evil  inflicted  and  endured.  They  re¬ 
fresh.  rekindle,  re-illuininate,  the  sunken  spirit  with  a  ^ush 
and  thrill  of  high  delight. 

But  it  is  possible  to  meet  death  with  another  kind  of 
fearlessness  than  this,  —  a  quality  which  is  not  of  the  light, 
but  of  the  darkness ;  not  with  divine  defiance  as  a  hero, 
but  with  desperate  imlifference  as  a  slave.  Nor  is  any  so¬ 
ciety  sound,  or  any  state  secure,  which  has  found  out  no  way 
to  cure  this  dismal  readiness  to  be  killed  off,  this  grim  fa¬ 
cility  in  dying.  Upon  all  these  to  whom  we  h.ave  made 
life  so  hard  that  old  men  and  children  alike  are  ready  to 
leave  it  without  a  word  or  tear,  in  tragic  disd.ain,  as  of  men 
strangers  to  their  own  death,  whose  grave  was  long  since 
ready  dug  in  their  heart ;  upon  all  to  whom  we  have  refused 
the  right  of  the  Ixaly  to  its  meat,  and  the  right  of  the  spirit 
to  its  food,  to  whom  we  have  given  neither  bread  nor  light, 
corporeal  nurture  nor  intellectual ;  upon  the  slaughtered 
ana  the  banished,  the  hideous  pit  of  quicklime  into  which 
the  yet  warm  corpses  of  men  and  women  were  huddled, 
and  the  more  hideous  ships  of  transport  between  whose 
decks  were  huddled  the  living  agonies  of  those  condemned 
to  the  sufferinjts  over  which,  in  the  first  years  of  the  fallen 
empire,  men  shuddered  or  wept,  thinking  of  the  innocent,  as 
well  as  the  guilty,  lives  crushed  and  worn  out  in  that  penal 
passage,  killed  by  cold  and  heat  and  foul  wretchedness, 
stifled  in  dens  too  low  to  stand  upright  in,  with  the  sense 
overhead  of  the  moving  mass  of  the  huge,  hurrying  ship  on 
its  intolerable  way,  —  upon  all  these  multitudinous  miseries 
of  all  who  do  and  suffer  wrong,  the  single  voice  of  charity 
and  of  reason  invokes  the  equal  dole  and  due  of  pity.  At 
Vianden,  amid  all  the  sounds  and  shows  of  summer,  the 
banished  poet  broods  on  the  blooily  problem  that  is  not  to 
be  solved  by  file-firing  and  massacre  at  haphazard.  All  the 
light  of  the  June  days  is  reflected  in  his  verse  ;  but  in  his 
loul  there  is  no  reflection  but  of  graves  dug  in  the  street 
for  men  shot  down  without  trial,  of  murder  feeling  its  way 
in  the  dark  at  random,  and  victims  despatched  by  chance 
instead  of  choice.  With  the  intense  and  s  ibtle  beauty  of 
this  June  landscape,  where  the  witness  could  see  no  sympa- 
thy  with  the  human  trouble  of  the  time,  we  may  compare 
that  former  picture  of  the  grim  glory  of  a  November  sky 
after  sunset  seen  from  the  besieged  and  investe<l  walls  of 
Paris,  when  heaven  did  seem  in  harmony  with  the  ti  ne ; 
and  the  watcher  saw  there  a  reflection  of  war  and  mourn¬ 
ing,  from  the  west  as  white  as  a  shroud  to  the  east  as  black 
as  a  pall :  and  along  the  line  of  horizon  the  likeness  of  a 
blooa-red  sword  let  fall  from  the  hand  of  a  god  after  some 
battle  with  a  giant  of  equal  stature. 

For  all  this,  notwithstanding,  the  watchword  of  the  poem 
is  hope,  and  n  >t  despair.  “  All  this  horror  has  hope  in  it. 
The  ice-cold  morning  chills  the  sky-line  as  with  fear:  at 
times  the  day  begins  with  such  a  shudder  that  the  rising 
sun  seems  a  ma.sked  attack.  The  coming  wave  of  the  un¬ 
known  has  but  a  dull  and  livid  transparence,  into  which  the 
light  comes  but  by  degrees:  what  it  shows  us  seems  to 
float  and  drift  in  folds  immeasurable.  The  expansion 
of  form  and  number  appalls  ns ;  and  it  is  horrible  to  see  to¬ 
day  in  the  darkness  what  ought  only  to  be  seen  to-morrow.” 
By  the  parable  of  the  robin’s  nest  found  in  the  hollow 
of  the  brazen  mouth  of  the  Waterloo  lion,  we  are  bidden 
see  and  hear  the  future  in  the  womb  of  the  present,  hope  in 
the  jaws  of  despair,  the  song  of  peace  in  the  very  throat  of 
war.  Thus  it  is  but  natural  that  the  poet  shoidd  hearken 
rather  to  the  higher  voice  than  to  the  voice  of  expediency, 
to  the  counsellor  whose  name  is  Reason,  whose  forename  is 
Interest;  to  the  friendly  admonition  which  reminds  him 
that  truth  which  is  overtme  is  all  but  falsehood ;  that  in 
seeking  the  ideal  you  find  the  visionary,  and  ^‘come  a 
dreamer  through  being  too  much  a  thinker;  that  the  wise 
man  does  not  wish  to  be  unjust,  but  fears,  on  the  other 


hand,  to  be  too  just,  and  seeks  a  middle  course  between 
falsehood,  which  is  the  first  danger,  and  truth,  which  is  the 
second ;  that  Right  in  the  rough  is  merely  the  ore,  from 
which  in  its  crude  state  we  have  to  extract  the  pure  gold  of 
Law ;  that  too  much  light  is  as  sure  to  blind  you  as  too 
much  darkness,  and,  if  necessary,  you  should  not  open  the 
shutter  more  than  half-way ;  that  war  and  the  scaffold  are 
detestable  in  theory,  and  practically  serviceable;  that  the 
shop  must  be  set  up  against  the  temple,  though  the  money¬ 
changers  were  once  on  a  time  driven  out  of  it,  —  for  the  fault 
of  Ji-sus  was  to  be  something  too  much  a  God ;  that  in  all 
things  wisdom  is  moderation,  and  from  its  quiet  corner  can 
remark  and  repreheml  the  flaws  and  excesses  of  the 
universe;  as,  for  instance,  that  though  the  sun  be  splendid, 
and  the  spring  be  sweet,  the  one  has  too  many  beams,  and 
the  other  has  too  many  roses :  this  is  the  inconvenience  of 
all  things  of  the  kind ;  and  God  is,  by  no  means,  free  from 
exaggeration;  to  imitate  him  is  to  fill  intd  perfection, —  a 
grave  risk.  All  work  is  done  better  after  a  lesser  model ;  and 
God  does  not  always  set  the  Itest  example  to  follow.  What 
is  the  use  of  being  inaccessible?  Jesus  goes  too  far  in  de¬ 
clining  to  take  the  offer  of  Beelzebub  into  consideration  :  not 
that  I  say  he  ought  to  close  with  it ;  but  it  is  stupid  for  God 
to  be  rude  when  the  Devil  is  civil.  It  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  to  say,  “  I’ll  think  it  over,  my  goo<l  friend.”  After  all, 
man  is  man :  he  is  not  wicked,  and  he  is  not  good ;  by  no 
means  white  as  snow,  but  by  no  means  black  as  coal; 
black  and  white,  piebald,  striped,  dubious,  sceptical.  See¬ 
ing  that  men  are  small,  and  their  conscience  dwiirfish,  the 
statesman  takes  their  measure  before  he  ventures  any  thing ; 
he  astonishes  them,  but  without  any  thunder-claps  of  genius 
or  daring  which  might  make  their  hea<ls  giddy ;  he  gets 
them  up  prodigies  proportional  to  their  size.  The  voice  of 
Wisdom  then  proceeds  to  recapitulate  all  the  troubles  which 
a  contrary  line  of  conduct  has  wrought  on  the  scorner  who 
still  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  her  counsel :  he  has  got  himself 
stoned  out  of  Brussels ;  the  rattlesnakes  of  the  press  shake 
their  rattles  at  him ;  the  clerical  and  imperial  gazettes  have 
brought  to  light  all  his  secret  sins,  —  drunkenness,  theft, 
avarice,  inhospit.ality,  the  bad  wine  and  lenten  fare  set  be¬ 
fore  his  guests,  and  so  forth.  M.  Veuillot  is  so  witty  as  to 
call  him  pumpkin-head :  it  is  all  his  own  fault ;  to  resist 
evil  is  doubtless  a  goo<l  thing,  but  it  is  a  ba«l  thing  to  stand 
alone ;  to  rate  and  rebuke  success,  to  be  rough  with  those 
who  h.ave  the  upper  hand,  is  really  a  blockheatl’s  trick.  All 
conquerors  are  in  the  right,  and  all  that  glitters  is  gold  :  the 
go<l  of  the  winds  is  God,  and  the  weathercock  is  the  symlml 
of  his  worship.  And  then  there  is  always  some  little  ad¬ 
mixture  of  positive  right  in  actual  fact,  some  little  residue 
of  discoverable  good  in  all  evil,  which  it  should  be  your 
business  to  seek  out.  If  Torquemada  is  in  power,  you  warm 
yourself  at  the  stake.  It  is  rnitter  to  look  for  the  real  than 
for  the  true :  the  reality  will  help  you  to  live,  the  truth  will 
be  tbe  ruin  of  you;  the  reality  is  afraid  of  the  truth.  A 
man’s  duty  is  just  to  make  use  of  facts.  You  (says  the 
voice  of  gool  counsel)  have  read  it  wrong :  you  are  like  a 
man  who  should  take  a  star  out  of  heaven  to  light  him, 
when  a  candle  would  serve  b-.;tter  to  see  the  way  by.  To 
tbis  sound  advice  we  see  too  plainly  that  the  hearer  on 
whom  it  is  wasted  prefers  the  dictation  of  the  voice  which 
speaks  in  answer,  a<lmitting  that  this  low  sort  of  light  may 
have  its  partisans,  m.ay  be  found  excellent,  and  may  really 
be  useful  to  avoid  a  shock,  to  ward  off  a  projectile,  walk 
well-nigh  straight  by  in  the  dark  cros§-roa<ls,  and  find  your 
whereabouts  among  small  duties.  It  serves  publicans  very 
well  as  a  lamp  for  their  counters :  it  has  on  its  siile,  very 
naturally,  the  purblind,  the  clever,  the  cunning,  the  prudent, 
the  discreet,  those  who  can  only  see  things  close,  those  who 
scrutinize  a  spider’s  web.  But  there  must  be  somebo<ly  on 
the  side  of  the  stars  1  somebody  to  stand  up  for  brotherhood, 
for  mercy,  for  honor,  for  right,  for  freedom,  and  for  the  sol¬ 
emn  splendor  of  absolute  truth.  With  all  their  sublimity 
and  serenity,  flowers  as  they  are  of  summer  everlasting,  the 
shining  constellations  have  need  that  the  world  they  guide 
to  shoidd  bear  them  witness  that  they  shine,  and  some 
man’s  voice  be  raised  in  every  age,  to  re-assurt‘  his  brothers 
by  such  cry  of  testimony  uttered  across  the  night;  fur 
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nothing  would  be  so  terrible  as  an  ultimate  equality  of  trood 
and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness,  in  the  sizht  of  the  supreme, 
infinite,  and  unknown  world :  nothing  would  brinv  so  heavy 
an  indictment  against  God  as  the  mad  and  sens^ess  waste 
of  liirht  unprofitably  lost,  and  scattered  alxuit  the  hollowness 
of  heaven,  without  the  direction  of  a  will.  This  absence 
of  will,  this  want  of  conscience,  in  the  world,  the  pniphet  of 
belief  refuses  to  accept  as  possible.  In  the  last  poem  of  the 
book  he  rejects  the  conception  of  evil  as  triumphant  in  the 
end ;  of  nature  a  cheat  so  ghastly  and  so  base  that  God 
ou<iht  to  hide  himself  from  shame;  of  a  heaven  which 
shelters  from  sight  a  divine  malefactor;  of  some  one  hiding 
behind  the  starry  veil  of  the  abyss  who  premeditates  a  crime ; 
of  man  as  having  given  all,  —  the  days  of  his  life,  the  tears  of 
his  eyes,  the  blo^  of  his  heart,  —  only  to  be  made  the  august 
plaything  of  treacherous  omnipotence :  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  for  the  winds  to  stir  the  stormy  tide  of  our 
lives;  for  the  morning  to  come  forth  of  the  sea,  and  dazzle 
the  blinded'flowers  with  broadcast  seed  of  diamonds ;  for  the 
bird  to  sing,  or  for  the  world  to  be,  if  fate  were  but  a  hunter 
on  the  trail  of  his  prey ;  if  all  man’s  efforts  brought  forth  but 
vanity;  if  the  darkness  were  his  child,  and  his  mother  were 
the  dust ;  if  he  rowed  on,  night  and  day,  putting  forth  his  will, 
pouring  out  his  blood,  discovering  and  creating,  to  no  end  but 
a  frightful  arrival  nowhither :  then  might  man,  nothing  as  he 
is,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  Go<l,  and  take  to  witness  the 
skies  and  stars  on  his  behalf.  But  it  is  not  so.  Whence 
morning  rises,  the  future  shall  surely  rise :  the  dawn  is  a 
plighted  word  of  everlasting  engagement ;  the  visible  nature 
of  things  is,  as  it  were,  a  divine  promise  to  pay ;  and  the 
eternal  and  infinite  God  is  not  bankrupt. 

In  the  strength  of  this  faith  a  man  may  well  despise  all 
insult  and  all  falsehood  thrown  up  at  him,  all  railing  and 
mockery  of  his  country  or  his  creed  from  the  unclean  lips 
of  church  pamphleteers,  and  other  such  creatures  of  the 
darkness  and  the  dirt,  as,  in  all  lands  alike,  are  bred  from 
the  obscurer  ami  obscener  parts  of  literature.  These  are 
to  him  no  more  than  the  foul  bog-water  at  its  foot  is  to  the 
o.ak  whose  boughs  are  the  whole  forest’s  dome ;  than 
the  unlovely  insects  of  the  dust  that  creep  beneath  it  are 
to  the  marble  giant,  august  in  its  mutilation,  —  to  the 
colossal  sphinx  of  rose-tinged  granite,  grim  ami  great,  that 
sits  with  nands  on  knees  ml  through  the  night  wherein  the 
shaken  palm-trees  shiver,  waiting  for  its  moment  to  speak 
to  the  S'inrise,  and  unconscious  if  any  reptile  beslaver  its 
b.'ise.  The  god  has  never  known  that  a  toad  was  stirring  ; 
while  a  worm  slides  over  him,  he  kei'ps  in  silence  his  awful 
mystery  of  hidden  sound  and  utterance  withheld;  and  the 
8w.arniing  of  centipedes  without  number  cannot  take  from 
Memnon,  suddenly  struck  radiant,  the  great  and  terrible 
voice  that  makes  answer  to  the  sun.  ’^ose  minute  and 
multitudinous  creatures  who  revile  and  defame  the  great, 
and  thereby,  says  Blake,  “  blaspheme  God,  for  there  is  no 
other  God.”  have  no  more  power  to  disturb  the  man  de¬ 
famed  than  the  judges  who  try  the  Revolution  at  their  bar 
and  give  senUmce  against  it  have  power  to  undo  its  work  : 
their  wrath  and  their  mourning  are  in  vain.  The  long  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  ravenrius  night  is  over ;  the  world  of  darkness  is 
in  the  throes  of  death  ;  the  dreadful  daylight  has  come  ;  the 
flitter-mouse  is  blind  ;  the  polecat  strays  about  squealing; 
tlie  glowworm  has  lost  his  glorv ;  the  fox,  aUs  I  sheds  tears ; 
the  beasts  that  used  to  go  out  Hunting  in  the  evening,  at  the 
time  when  little  birds  goto  sleep,  are  at  their  last  gasp; 
tlie  desolation  of  the  woives  fills  tne  woo<ls  full  of  howling ; 
the  persecute  I  spectres  know  not  what  to  do.  If  this  goes 
on,  if  this  light  persists  in  dazzling  and  dismaying  the 
night-hawk  and  the  raven,  the  vampire  will  die  of  hunger 
in  the  grave :  the  pitiless  sunbeam  catches  and  consumes 
the  dark.  It  is  to  judge  the  crimes  of  the  sunrise  that 
these  judges  sit  in  session. 

Meintiine,  amid  all  the  alternations  of  troubled  hope 
with  horror,  and  the  travail  of  an  age  in  labor  that  has  not 
strength  to  bring  forth,  there  are  present  things  of  comfort 
and  rt*-as8urance.  “  The  children  we  have  always  with 
us :  ”  they  are  no  more  troubled  about  what  we  do  than 
the  bird  that  twitters  Ixmeath  the  hornbeam,  or  the  star 
that  breaks  into  flower  of  light  on  the  black  sky-line. 
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They  ask  God  for  nothing  but  his  sun.  It  is  enough  for 
little  Jeanne  that  the  sky  should  be  blue.  Over  his  son’s 
and  their  father’s  grave  the  poet  sees  two  little  figures 
darkened  by  the  dim  shadow  and  gilded  by  the  vague  light 
of  the  dead.  He  speaks  to  them  sweet  and  sublime  wonls  of 
blessing  and  of  prophecy,  —  of  the  glad  heavenly  ignorance 
that  is  theirs  now ;  of  the  sad  great  knowledge  that  must 
be  one  day  theirs.  With  the  last  an<l  loftiest  notes  of  that 
high,  soft  music  in  our  ears,  we  will  leave  oflf  our  labor  of 
cilation  and  exposition.  “  They  will  live  to  know,”  he 
says,  “  how  man  must  live  with  his  late  at  the  mercy  of 
chance,  in  such  fashion  that  he  may  find  hereafter  the 
truth  of  things  conform  to  his  vision  of  them  here.” 

“  Moi-meme  un  jonr,  aprhs  la  mort,  je  connaitrai 
Mon  dcstin  que  j’ignore, 

£t  je  me  pcncherai  sur  vous,  tout  pc'n^tre 
De  inysthre  et  d’aurore. 

Je  saurai  le  sA-rfet  de  I’exil,  du  linceul 
Jet4  sur  votre  enfance, 

Et  pourquoi  la  justice  et  la  douceur  d’nn  scnl 
Semble  k  tous  une  offense. 

Je  comprendrai  pourquoi,  tandis  que  vous  chanticz, 

Dans  mes  branches  funhbres, 

Moi  qui  pour  tous  les  manx  veux  toutes  les  pities, 

J’avais  tant  de  te'nebrcs. 

Je  saurai  pourquoi  I’ombrc  implacable  est  sur  moi, 
Pourquoi  tant  d’hecatombes, 

Pourquoi  I’hiver  sans  fin  m’envcloppe,  pourquoi 
Je  m’accrois  sur  des  tombes ; 

Pourquoi  tant  de  combats,  de  larmes,  de  regrets, 

Et  tant  de  tristes  choscs ; 

Et  pourquoi  Dicu  voulut  que  je  fusse  nn  cyprhs 
Quand  vous  e'tiez  des  roses.” 

A  poem  having  in  it  any  element  of  greatness  is  likely 
to  arouse  many  questions  with  regard  to  the  poetic  art  in 
general,  and  certain  in  that  case  to  illustrate  them  with 
fresh  lights  of  its  own.  This  of  Victor  Hugo’s  at  once 
suggests  two  points  of  frt'quent  and  fruitless  debate  be¬ 
tween  critics  of  the  higher  kind.  The  first,  whether 
poetry  and  politics  are  irreconcilable  or  not ;  the  second, 
whether  art  should  prefer  to  deal  with  things  immediate,  or 
with  things  remote.  Upon  both  siiles  of  either  question  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  wise  men  have  ere  now  been  led 
from  errors  of  theory  to  errors  of  decision.  The  well- 
known  formula  of  art  for  art’s  sake,  opposed  as  it  has  ever 
been  to  the  practice  of  the  poet  who  was  so  long  credited 
with  its  authorship,  has,  like  other  doctrines,  a  true  side  to 
it  and  an  untrue.  Taken  as  an  affirmative,  it  is  a  prt'cious 
and  everlasting  truth.  No  work  of  art  has  any  worth  or 
life  in  it  that  is  not  done  on  the  absolute  terms  of  art ;  that 
is  not  liefore  all  things  and  above  all  things  a  work  of  pos¬ 
itive  excellence  as  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  special  art  to 
whose  laws  it  is  amenable.  If  the  rules  and  conditions  of 
that  art  be  not  observed,  or  if  the  work  <lone  be  not  great 
and  perfect  enough  to  rank  among  its  triumphs,  the  poem, 
picture,  statue,  is  a  failure  irredeemable  and  inexcusable  by 
any  show  or  any  proof  of  high  purpose  and  noble  meaning. 
The  rule  of  art  is  not  the  rule  of  morals.  In  morals  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  judged  by  tbe  intention ;  the  doer  is  applauded,  ex¬ 
cused,  or  condemned,  according  to  the  motive  which  in¬ 
duced  his  deed  :  in  art,  the  one  question  is,  not  what  you 
mean,  but  what  you  do.  Therefore,  as  I  have  said  else¬ 
where,  the  one  primary  requisite  of  art  is  artistic  worth,  — 
“  art  for  art’s  sake  first,  and  then  all  things  shall  be  added 
to  her;  or,  if  not,  it  is  a  matter  of  qidte  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  But  from  him  that  has  not  tiiis  one  indispensable 
quality  of  the  artist,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  has.  Whatever  merit  of  aspiration,  sentiment,  sincer¬ 
ity,  he  may  naturally  possess,  admirable  and  serviceable  as, 
in  other  lines  of  work,  it  might  have  been,  and  yet  may  be, 
is  here  unprofitable  and  unpraiseworthy.”  'Thus  far  we 
are  at  one  with  the  preachers  of  “  art  for  art :  ”  we  prefer, 
for  example,  Goethe  to  Kbrner,  and  Sappho  to  Tyriaeiis. 
We  would  give  many  patriots  for  one  artist,  considering 
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that  civic  virtue  is  more  easily  to  be  h  td  than  lyric  genius, 
and  that  the  ho  irse  monotony  of  verse  lowered  to  the  level 
of  a  Spartan  understanding,  however  commendable  such 
verse  may  be  for  the  doctrine  delivered  and  the  duty  in¬ 
culcated  upon  all  good  citizens,  is  of  less  than  no  value  to 
art :  while  there  is  a  value  beyond  price  and  l)eyond  thought 
in  the  Lesbian  music  which  spends  it'elf  upon  the  record 
of  fleshly  fever  and  amorous  malady.  We  admit,  then,  that 
the  worth  of  a  poem  h  is  properly  nothing  to  do  with  its 
moral  meaning  or  design ;  that  the  praise  of  a  Caesar  as 
sung  by  Virgil,  of  a  Stuart  as  sum  by  Dryden,  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  most  magnanimous  invective  against  tyranny 
which  love  of  country  and  of  liberty  could  wring  from  a 
Bavins  or  a  Shad  veil :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  refuse  to 
admit  that  art  of  the  highest  kind  may  not  ally  itself  with 
moral  or  religious  passion,  with  the  ethics  or  the  politics  of 
a  nation  or  an  age.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  poetic  su- 

!)rem;u'y  of  .^schylus  and  of  Dante,  of  Milton  and  of  Shel- 
ey,  that  they  should  have  been  pleased  to  put  their  art  to 
such  use  ;  nor  does  it  detract  from  the  sovereign  greatness 
of  other  poets  that  th^  should  have  had  no  note  of  song 
for  any  such  theme.  In  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art 
is  true  in  the  positive  sense,  false  in  the  negative, —  sound  as 
an  affirmation,  unsound  as  a  prohibition.  If  it  be  not  true 
that  the  only  absolute  duty  of  Art  is  the  duty  she  owes  to 
herself,  then  must  Art  be  dependent  on  the  alien  conditions 
of  subject  and  of  aim :  whereas  she  is  dependent  on  herself 
alone,  and  on  nothing  above  her  or  beneath  ;  by  her  own 
law  she  must  stand  or  fall,  and  to  that  alone  she  is  respon¬ 
sible  ;  by  no  other  law  can  any  work  of  art  be  condemned ; 
by  no  other  plea  can  it  be  saved.  But  while  we  refuse  to 
any  artist  on  any  plea  the  license  to  infringe  in  the  least 
article  the  letter  of  this  law,  to  overlook  or  overpass  it  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  foreign  purpose,  we  do  not  refuse  to  him 
the  lil)erty  of  bringing  witliin  the  range  of  it  any  subject, 
th:it,  under  these  conditions,  may  be  so  brought  and  included 
within  his  proper  scope  of  work.  This  liberty  the  men 
who  take  “  art  for  art  ”  as  their  motto,  using  the  words  in 
an  exclusive  sense,  would  refuse  to  concede.  They  see 
with  perfect  clearness  and  accuracy  that  Art  can  never  be 
a  “  hantlmaid  ”  of  any  “  lonl,”  as  the  moralist,  pietist,  or 
politician,  would  fain  have  her  be  ;  and  therefore  tliey  will 
not  allow  that  she  can  properly  be  even  so  much  as  an  ally 
of  any  thing  else.  So  on  the  one  side  we  have  the  judges 
who  judge  of  Art  by  her  capacity  to  serve  some  other  good 
end  than  the  proiluction  of  good  work.  Tliese  would  leave 
us,  for  instance,  “  King  John,”  but  would  assuredly  deprive 
ns  of  “  As  You  Like  It :  ”  the  national  devotion  and  patri¬ 
otic  fire  of  "  King  Henry  V.  ”  would  suffice  in  their  estima¬ 
tion  to  set  it  far  above  the  sceptic  and  inconclusive  medi¬ 
tations  of  “  Hamlet,”  the  pointless  and  aimless  beauty  of 
“  A  Mi  Isummer  Night’s  Dream.”  On  the  other  side,  we 
have  the  judges  who  would  ostracize  every  artist  found 
guilty  of  a  moral  sense,  of  the  political  faith  or  the  reli- 

y  would 
save  us 
but  the 
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lark  ”  and  the  “  Cloud.”  In  consistency  the  one  order  of 
fanatics  would  expel  from  the  poetic  commonwealth  such 
citizens  as  Coleridge  anti  Keats ;  the  other  would  disfran¬ 
chise  such  as  Burns  and  Byron.  The  simple  truth  is,  that 
the  question  at  issue  between  them  is  that  illustrated  by 
the  old  child’s  parable  of  the  gold  and  silver  shield.  Art 
is  one,  but  the  service  of  art  is  diverse.  It  is  equally  fool¬ 
ish  to  demand  of  a  Goethe,  a  Keats,  or  a  Coleridge,  the 

1>ruper  and  natural  work  of  a  Dante,  a  Milton,  or  a  Shel- 
ey,  as  to  invert  the  demand ;  to  arraign  the  “  Divina  Corn- 
media”  in  the  name  of  Faust,  the  “  Sonnet  on  the  Massa¬ 
cres  in  Piedmont”  in  the  name  of  the  “  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn,”  or  the  “  Ode  to  Liberty  ”  in  the  name  of  “  Kubla 
Khan.”  I  know  nothing  str.inger  in  the  history  of  criticism 
than  the  perversity  even  of  eminent  and  exquisite  critics 
in  persistent  condemnation  of  one  great  artist  fur  his  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  qualities  of  another.  It  is  not  that  critics  of 
the  higher  kintl  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles ;  but  they  are  too  frequently  surprised  and  indig- 
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nant  that  they  cannot  find  grapes  on  a  fig-tree,  or  figs  on  a 
vine.  M.  Auguste  Vacquerie  has  remarked  before  me  on 
this  unreasonable  expectation  and  consequent  irritation  of 
the  critical  mind,  with  his  usual  bright  and  switl  sense  of 
the  truth,  the  quality  which  we  are  sure  to  find  when  a 
gOJil  artist  has  occ.osion  to  speak  of  his  own  art  and  the 
theories  current  with  respect  to  it.  In  this  matter  pro¬ 
scription  and  prescription  are  alike  unavailing :  it  is  eipial- 
ly  futile  to  bid  an  arti-t  forego  the  natural  bent  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  or  to  bid  him  assume  the  natural  office  of  another.  If 
the  spirit  or  genius  proper  to  himself  move  him,  for  instance, 
to  write  political  poetry,  he  will  write  it ;  if  it  bid  him  ab¬ 
stain  from  any  such  theme,  and  write  only  on  personal  or 
ideal  subjects,  then  also  he  will  obey ;  or  if  ever  he  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  his  genius  into  unnatural  service,  constrain 
it  to  some  alien  du^,  the  most  praiseworthy  purpose  inia- 
ginal  le  will  not  suffice  to  put  life  or  worth  into  the  work  so 
done.  Art  knows  nothing  of  choice  between  the  two  kinds, 
or  preference  of  the  one  to  the  other :  she  asks  only  that 
the  artist  shall  “  follow  his  star  ”  with  the  faith  and  the 
fervor  of  D  inte,  whether  it  lead  him  on  a  path  like  or  un¬ 
like  the  way  of  Dante’s  work.  The  ministers  of  either 
tribe,  the  saviours  of  either  sacrifice,  are  equally  excellent 
in  her  sight. 

The  c|uestion  whether  past  or  present  afford  the  highest 
matter  for  high  poetry,  and  offer  the  noblest  reward  to  the 
noble  workman,  has  been  as  loudly  and  as  long  debated  as, 
but  is  really  less  debatable  on  any  rational  ground  than, 
the  question  of  the  end  and  aim  of  art.  It  is  but  lost  lalmr 
that  the  champions  on  one  side  summon  us  to  renounce  the 
present,  and  all  its  works,  and  return  to  bathe  our  spirits 
in  the  purer  air  and  living  springs  of  the  past ;  it  is  but 
waste  of  breath  for  the  champions  of  the  other  party  to 
bid  us  break  the  yoke,  and  cast  off  the  bondage,  of  the 
past,  leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead,  and  turn  from  the 
dust  and  rottenness  of  old-world  themes,  epic  or  romantic, 
classical  or  feudal,  to  face  the  age  wherein  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  to  send  forth  our  souls  and  songs 
in  search  of  the  wonderful  and  doubtful  future.  Art 
knows  nothing  of  time ;  for  her  there  is  but  one  tense;  and 
all  ages  in  her  sight  are  alike  present :  there  is  nothing  old 
in  her  sight,  and  nothing  new.  It  is  t-ae,  as  the  one  side 
urges,  that  she  fears  not  to  face  the  actual  aspect  of  the 
hour,  to  handle,  if  it  please  her,  the  immediate  matters  of 
the  day  ;  it  is  true,  as  the  other  side  insists,  that  she  is  free 
to  go  back  when  she  will  to  the  very  beginnings  of  tradition, 
and  fetch  her  subject  from  the  farthest  of  ancient  days: 
she  cannot  be  vulgarized  by  the  touch  of  the  present,  or 
deadened  by  the  contact  of  the  past.  In  vain,  for  instance, 
do  the  first  poetess  of  England  and  tlie  first  poet  of 
America  agree  to  urge  upon  their  fellows  or  their  followe  s 
the  duty  of  confronting  and  expressing  the  spirit  and  the 
secret  of  their  own  time,  its  meaning  and  its  need :  such 
work  is  worthy  of  a  poet,  but  no  worthier  than  any  other 
work  that  has  in  it  the  principle  of  life.  And  a  poem  of 
the  past,  if  otherwise  as  good,  has  in  it  as  much  of  this 
principle  as  a  poem  of  the  present.  If  a  poem  cast  in  the 
mould  of  classic  or  feudal  times,  of  Greek  drama  or  medi¬ 
aeval  romance,  be  lifeless  and  worthless,  it  is  not  because 
the  subject  or  the  form  was  ancient,  but  because  the  poet 
was  inadenuate  to  his  task,  incompetent  to  do  better  than 
a  fiat  and  feeble  imitation.  Ha<l  he  been  able  to  fill  the  old 
types  of  art  with  new  blood  and  breath,  the  remoteness  of  the 
subject,  and  the  untiiiuity  of  form,  would  in  no  wise  have  im- 

E aired  the  worth  and  reality  of  his  work  :  he  would  have 
rought  close  to  us  the  far-off  loveliness,  and  renewed  for 
us  the  ancient  lit'e,  of  his  models,  nut  by  mechanical  and 
servile  transcript,  as  of  a  copying-clerk,  but  by  loving 
and  n-verent  emulation,  as  of  an  original  fellow-craftsman. 
No  form  is  obsolete,  no  subject  out  of  date,  if  the  right 
man  be  there  to  rehandle  it.  To  the  question  ,“  Can  these 
bones  live  ?  ”  there  is  but  one  answer.  If  the  spirit  and 
breath  of  art  be  breathed  upon  them  indeed,  the  voice 
prophesying  upon  them  be  inaeed  the  voice  of  a  prophet, 
then  assuredly  will  the  bones  “  come  together,  bone  to 
his  bone;”  and  the  sinews  and  the  fiesh  will  come  up 
upon  them,  and  the  skin  cover  them  above,  and  the 
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breath  come  into  them,  and  they  will  live.  For  Art 
is  very  life  itself,  and  knows  nothing  of  death ;  she  is 
absolute  truth,  and  takes  care  of  fact ;  she  sees  that  Achil¬ 
les  and  Ulysses  are  even  now  more  actual  by  far  than 
Wellington  and  Talleyrand,  —  not  merely  more  noble  and 
more  interesting  as  types  and  figures,  but  more  positive 
and  real ;  and  thus  it  is  (as  Victor  Hugo  has  himself  so 
finely  instanced  it),  “that  Triinalchio  is  alive,  while  the 
late  M.  Romieu  is  dead.”  Vain  is  the  warning  of  certain 
critics  to  beware  of  the  present,  and  abstain  from  its  im¬ 
mediate  vulgarities  and  realities :  not  less  vain,  however 
nobly  meant  or  nobly  worde<l,  is  the  counter  admonition  to 
“  mistrust  the  poet  ”  who  “  trundles  back  his  soul  ”  some 
centuries  to  sing  of  chiefs  and  ladies  “  as  dead  as  must  be, 
lor  the  greater  part,  the  poems  made  on  their  heroic 
Imnes  ;  ”  for,  if  he  be  a  poet  indeed,  these  will  at  once  be 
re-clothed  with  instant  flesh,  and  re-inspired  with  immediate 
breath,  as  true  and  as  immediate,  as  palpable  and  as  precious, 
as  any  thing  most  near  and  real ;  and  if  the  heroic  bones 
be  still  fleshless,  and  the  heroic  poems  lileless,  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  bones,  but  in  the  poems ;  not  in  the  theme,  but  in 
the  singer.  As  vain  it  is,  not,  indee<l,  to  invite  the  Muse  to 
new  spheres  and  fresher  fields,  whither,  also,  she  will  surely 
and  gladly  come,  but  to  bid  her  “  migrate  from  Greece  and 
Ionia,  cross  out  those  immensely  overpaid  accounts,  that 
matter  of  Troy,  and  Achilles’  wrath,  and  ^Eneas’,  Odys¬ 
seus’  wanderings :  ”  forsake  her  temples  and  castles  of  old 
for  the  new  quarters  which,  doubtless,  also  suit  her  well, 
and  make  her  welcome ;  for  neither  epic  nor  romance  of 
chivalrous  quest  or  classic  war  is  obsolete  yet,  or  ever  can 
be:  there  is  nothing  in  the  past  extinct;  no  scroll  is 
“  closed  for  ever ;  ”  no  legend  or  vision  of  Hellenic  or  feudal 
faith  “  dissolved  utterly  like  an  exhalation.”  All  that  ever 
had  life  in  it  has  life  in  it  forever :  those  themes  only  are 
dead  which  never  were  other  than  dead.  “  She  has  left 
them  all,  and  is  here :  ”  so  the  prophet  of  the  New  World 
vaunts  himself  in  vain.  She  is  there  indeed,  as  he  says, 
“  by  thud  of  machinery,  and  shrill  steam-whistle,  undis¬ 
mayed,  smiling  and  pleased,  with  palpable  intent  to 
stay :  ”  but  she  has  not  needed  for  that  to  leave  her  old 
abodes  ;  she  is  not  a  depen<lent  creature  of  time  or  place, 
“  servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences ;  ”  she  need  not  climb 
mountains  nor  cross  seas  to  bestow  on  all  nations  at  once 
the  light  of  her  countenance ;  she  is  omnipresent  and 
eternal,  and  forsakes  neither  Athens  nor  Jerusalem,  Came- 
Ict  nor  Troy,  Argonaut  nor  Crusader,  to  dwell,  as  slie  does 
with  equal  good-will,  among  modern  appliances  in  London 
or  New  York.  All  times  and  all  places  are  one  to  her:  the 
stulf  she  deals  with  is  eternal,  and  eternally  the  same;  no 
time  or  theme  is  inapt  for  her,  no  past  or  present  prefera¬ 
ble. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  rate  this  present  book  higher  or 
lowtT  because  it  deals  with  actual  politics,  and  matter 
of  the  imme<liate  day.  It  is  true,  that,  to  all  who  put  their 
faith  and  hope  in  the  republican  principle,  it  must  bring 
comfort  and  encouragement,  a  sense  of  strength  and  spe- 
ialty  of  pleasure,  (juite  apart  from  the  delight  in  its  beauty 
and  power;  but  it  is  not  on  this  grrmnd  that  we  would  base 
its  claim  to  the  reverent  study  and  thankful  admiration  of 
men.  The  first  and  last  thing  to  be  noted  in  it  is  the  fact 
of  its  artistic  price  and  poetic  greatness.  Those  who  share 
the  faith  and  the  devotion  of  the  writer  have,  of  course, 
good  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  first  poet  of  a  great  age,  the 
f<>remo8t  voice  of  a  great  nation,  should  speak  for  them  in 
the  cars  of  the  world,  —  that  the  highest  poetry  of  their  time 
should  take  up  the  cause  they  have  at  heart,  and  set  their 
belief  to  music.  To  have  with  us  Victor  Hugo  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  JIB  we  have  Milton  and  Shelley  in  the  past,  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  lightly  prized.  Whether  or  not  we  may  be  at 
one  wi’.h  the  master-singer  on  all  {mints  is  a  matter  of  less 
weight ;  whether  we  have  learned  to  look  to  Rome  or  to 
Paris,  regenerate  and  redet'med  fimm  iin{)erial  or  sacerdotal 
damnation,  for  the  future  light  and  model  of  republican 
Euro{)e,  we  can  receive  with  equal  sympathy  the  heroic 
utterance  of  the  greatest  Frenchman’s  trust  in  the  country 
and  the  city  of  the  Revolution.  Not  now,  after  so  many 
days  of  darkness,  after  so  many  stages  of  terror  and  pity, 
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can  any  lover  of  France  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  utmost 
expression  of  loyalty,  the  utmost  passion  of  worship,  which 
the  first  of  her  sons  may  offer  in  the  time  of  her  sore  need. 
All  men’s  mouths  were  opened  against  the  sins  and  shames 
of  Paris ;  stricken  of  her  enemies,  forsaken  of  her  friends, 
the  great  city  was  naked  to  all  assault  of  hostile  hands  or 
tongues ;  she  was  denied  and  renounced  of  Europe  :  it  was 
time  for  the  poet  to  take  her  part.  We  need  not  recall, 
though  we  cannot  but  remember,  the  source  of  all  her  ills,  — 
the  first  and  foulest  crime  of  a  fruitful  and  baneful  series, — 
the  murder  of  the  Roman  republic  by  the  hands  of  French 
republicans, —  a  crime  which  naturally,  and  perforce,  brought 
forth  at  once  its  counterpart  and  its  retribution  in  the  minor 
though  monstrous,  crime  of  December,  which  overthrew 
the  triumvirate  in  Rome,  anti  founded  the  empire  in  Paris. 
For  that  infamous  exfiedition  against  right  and  freedom 
the  nation  which  {terjietratetl,  and  the  nations  which  {ler- 
mittetl  it,  have  since  hjid  heavily  to  pnjr.  Not  from  the 
chief  criminal  alone,  but  from  all  accomplices,  who  stotxl  by 
silent  to  watch  with  folded  hands  the  violation  of  all  inter¬ 
national  conscience  and  the  consummation  of  all  international 
treason,  has  time  exacted  the  full  price  of  blooil  in  blood  and 
gold  and  shame.  For  the  commission  by  France,  and  the  con¬ 
donation  by  Euro{)e,  of  the  crime  which  re-inthralled  a  {H'ople, 
and  re-installed  a  priesthood,  even  the  infliction  of  the  Second 
Empire  was  not  found  too  costly  an  atonement  to  be  exacted 
by  the  terrible  equity  of  fate.  But  that  the  scourge  fell 
first  and  heaviest  on  those  Frenchmen  who  had  pnitested 
and  struggled  with  all  the  strength  of  their  conscience  and 
their  soul  against  the  sin  and  the  shame  of  their  country, 
men  might  have  watched  almost  “  with  a  bitter  and  severe 
delight  ”  the  assassination,  in  its  turn,  of  republican  France, 
while  yet  red-handed  from  the  blood  of  republican  Rome. 
But  it  was  not  for  the  greatest  of  those  among  her  sons,  who 
had  resisted  that  execrable  wrong,  and,  being  inm  cent  of 
bloodgiiiltiness,  had  suffered  in  expiation  of  it  for  nineteen 
years  of  exile,  —  it  was  not  for  Hugo,  and  it  is  not  lor  us, 
to  cast  in  her  teeth  the  reproach  of  her  sin,  now  that  it  has 
been  atoned  for  by  an  heroic  agony.  Yet  in  reading  these 
ardent  and  profuse  invocations  of  France  as  prophetess 
and  benefactress,  fountain  of  light  and  symbol  of  right,  we 
must  feel,  now  and  then,  that  some  recognition  of  past 
wrong-doing,  some  acknowledgment  of  treason  and  violence 
done  against  the  right  and  the  light  of  the  world,  would 
hjvve  added  weight  and  force  to  the  expression  of  a  patriot¬ 
ism  which,  in  default  of  it,  may  be  open  to  the  enemy’s 
chju^e  of  vulgar  and  uncandid  partisanship,  of  blind  and 
one-sided  provinciality.  From  these,  as  from  all  other 
charges  of  narrowness  or  shallowness,  want  of  culture,  of 
judgment,  and  of  temjaerance,  we  would  fain  see  the  nob.e 
ardor  and  loving  passion  of  his  faith  as  demonstrably  clear 
in  all  men’s  eyes  as,  in  the  main,  it  is  at  bottom  to  those 
who  can  read  it  aright.  To  have  admitted  that  the  empire 
was,  not  simply  a  crime  and  a  shame  imjjoaed  on  France  as 
though  by  accident,  but  an  inevitable  imleinnity  demanded 
for  her  sin  against  her  own  high  mission  and  honor,  for  the 
indulgence  of  greed  and  envy,  of  the  lust  after  mean 
renown  and  unrighteous  jx)wer  which  is  the  deformed  and 
vicious  parody  of  that  virtue  of  patriotism  whose  name  it 
tjikes  in  vain  to  make  it  hateful,  of  the  arrogant  and  rancor¬ 
ous  jealousy  which  im{)elled  her  baser  politicians  to  play 
the  game  of  the  Catholic  faction,  and  let  loose  u|)on  free 
Italy  the  soldiers  of  the  republic  as  the  bloodhounds  of  the 
Church,  —  to  have  avowed  and  noted  this  as  the  first  and 
strongest  link  in  the  fatal  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  wound 
up  from  Montana  to  Sedan,  could  but  have  given  fresh 
{X)int  and  fresh  profit  to  the  fiery  proclamation  of  France 
re-arisen  and  redeemed.  Then  the  philo80|)hy  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  poet  would  not  have  been  liable  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  men  who  are  now  le<l  to  contbund  them  with  the 
common  cries  and  conceits  of  that  national  egotism  which 
has  led  to  destruction  the  purblind  and  rapacious  {tolicy  of 
sword-play  and  tongue-play.  As  it  is,  if  ever  tempted  to 
find  fault  with  the  violence  of  devotion  which  insists  on  ex¬ 
alting  above  all  names  the  name  of  Paris  —  Paris  entire 
and  Paris  alone  —  without  alloy  or  reserve  of  blame  or 
regret  for  its  follies  and  falsities,  its  windy  vanities  and 
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rootless,  restle.ss  mobility  of  mind,  to  qualify  the  praise  of 
its  faith  and  ardor  in  pursuit  of  the  li^ht,  we  may  do  well 
to  consider  that  this  hymn  of  worship  is  raised  rather  to 
the  ideal  city,  the  archetypal  nation,  the  symbolic  people, 
of  which  he  has  prophesied  in  that  noble  dithyrambic 

giem  in  prose  prefixed  ori*j;inally  to  the  book  called  “  Paris 
uide.”  Whether  or  not  that  prophecy  be  accepted  as  a 
prediction,  the  speaker  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  makin" 
his  Toice  the  mere  echo  of  the  blatant  ignorance  and  stri¬ 
dent  self-assertion  of  the  platform.  Not  but  that  some 
sharper  word  of  warning,  or  even  of  rebuke,  might,  perhaps, 
have  profitably  tempered  the  warmth  of  his  loyal  and  filial 
acclamation.  With  this,  and  with  some  implied  admission 
of  those  gocxl  as  well  as  evil  elements  in  the  composition  of 
the  German  empire  and  army  which  gave  his  enemies  their 
strength,  the  intellectual  and  historical  aspect  of  the  poem 
would  be  complete  and  unassailable.  From  till  other  points 
of  view  it  stands  out  in  perfect  unity  of  relief,  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  type  of  what  j)oetry  can  do  with  a  tragic  or  epic  subject 
of  the  poet’s  own  time.  For  a  continuous  epic  or  tragedy 
he  gives  us,  in  appearance,  a  series  of  lyric  episo<les  which, 
once  completed  and  harmonized,  are  seen  to  fidfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  couqwse  the  structure  of  a  great  and  single 
work  of  art.  Thus  only  can  such  a  work  be  done  in  simple 
and  sensible  accordance  with  that  unwritten  law  of  right 
which  is  to  the  artist  as  a  natural  and  physical  instinct. 

We  accept,  then,  without  reserve,  this  great  gift,  for  which 
the  student  can  pay  but  thanks  to  tlie  master  whose  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  world  is  the  hatreci  of  ba.se  men,  and  the 
love  of  noble.  In  the  mighty  roll  of  his  works  we  recog¬ 
nize  at  once  that  it  must  hold  a  high  place  forever.  That 
intense  moral  passion,  which  may  elsewhere  have  over¬ 
flowed  the  bounds  and  “  o’er-informed  the  tenement  ”  of 
drama  or  romance  has  here  a  full  vent  in  its  proper  sphere. 
This  sovereign  quality  of  the  prophet  is  a  glorious  and  dan¬ 
gerous  quality  for  a  poet.  The  burning  impulse  and  mas¬ 
terful  attriiction  of  the  soul  towards  ideas  of  justice  and 
mercy  which  makes  a  man  dedicate  his  genius  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  office  of  consolation,  and  the  immediate  service  of 
right,  must  be  liable  at  times  to  divert  the  course  of  his 
work,  and  impair  the  process  of  his  art.  To  those  who 
accused  him  of  not  imitating  in  his  plays  the  methoil  of 
that  supreme  dramatist  in  whom  he  professed  his  faith, 
Victor  Hugo  has  well  answered  that  it  was  not  his  part  to 
imitate  Shakspe^ire  or  any  man  ;  that  the  proof  of  vitality 
and  value  in  the  modern  ilrama  was,  that  it  had  a  life  and 
a  form,  a  bo<ly  and  a  soul,  of  its  own.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  notice,  with  all  reverence  for  the  glorious  dramatic 
work  and  fame  of  the  first  poet  of  our  age,  that  on  one 
point  he  might,  in  some  men’s  judgment,  have  done  well  to 
follow,  as  far  as  was  possilile  to  his  own  proper  genius,  the 
method  of  Shakspeare.  The  ideal  dramatist,  an  archetype 
once  incarnate  and  made  actual  in  the  greatest  of  all  poets, 
has  no  visible  preferences :  in  bis  capacity  of  artist,  he  is 
incapable  of  personal  indignation  or  predilection.  As 
Keats,  with  subtle  truth  and  sovereign  insight,  has  re¬ 
marked,  “  he  conceives  and  creates  with  equal  satisfaction 
an  lago  and  an  Imogen.”  For  the  time  being,  throughout 
the  limits  of  his  design,  he  maintains  in  awful  equanimity 
of  wparent  abstraction  the  high  indifference  of  nature  or 
of  God.  Evil  and  irood,  and  things  and  men,  are  in  his 
hand  as  clay  in  the  potter’s ;  and  he  moulds  them  to  the  use 
and  purpose  of  his  art  alone.  What  men  are,  and  what 
their  doings  and  their  sufferings,  he  shows  you  face  to  face, 
and  not  as  in  a  glass  darkly  :  to  you  he  leaves  it  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  action  and  passion  set  before  you,  —  to  love  or 
hate,  applaud  or  condemn,  the  agents  and  the  patients  of 
his  mundane  scheme,  wide  as  time  and  space,  hell-deep  and 
heaven-high.  It  is  for  you,  if  you  please,  to  take  part  with 
Imogen  or  Desdemona  against  lairo  or  lachimo,  witn  Arthur 
or  Cordelia  against  Goneril  or  King  John.  He  is  for  all 
men,  inasmuch  as  all  are  creatures,  and  parcels  of  himself 
as  artist,  and  of  that  ait  which  “  itself  is  nature.”  He  is 
not  more  for  Brutus  than  for  Antony,  for  Portia  or  Volum- 
nia  than  for  Cleopatra.  This  supreme  office,  it  is  evident, 
Mn  scarcely  be  fulfilled  by  a  poet  of  whom  it  is  possible  for 
his  most  loving  disciple  and  ue  son  of  his  adoption  to  say, 


as  Auguste  Vacquerie  has  said  of  Victor  Hugo,  that  all  his 
works  are  acts  of  public  virtue  and  charity ;  that  his  l>ooks  are 
consecrated  to  the  study  and  the  relief  of  all  sufferings ;  that 
his  plays  are  dedicated  to  all  tiie  outcast  and  disinherited  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  general  presence  and  predominance  of 
this  predeterminate  and  prejHsnse  design  which  has  exposed 
his  marvellous  work  to  the  charge  of  too  deliberate  and  me¬ 
chanical  preparation,  too  studiou^remeilitation  of  effect,  too 
careful  pre-occujiation  of  result.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  sum,  too, 
and  sense  of  the  imputations  of  calculated  extravagance 
and  preconcerted  pathos  and  puppetry  of  passion  done  to 
order,  outer  heat  of  artificial  nre  with  inner  frost  of  spir¬ 
itual  cold,  cast  upon  him  by  the  only  two  famous  men, 
among  many  infamous  and  obscure,  w  ho  have  attempted  to 
impu'in  his  greatness.  But  the  most  devout  believer  in 
Goethe’s  or  in  Heine’s  judgment,  if  not  blind  as  well  as 
devout,  must  allow  that  the  edge  of  their  criticism  is  some¬ 
what  blunted  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  same  breath  they 
decry  with  loud  anil  acrid  violence  of  accent  the  man  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  as  chief  |)oet  of  his  asre  and  country, 
and  extol  in  his  place  the  names  of  such  other  Frenchmen 
as  no  countryman  of  their  own,  outside  their  private  social 
set,  or  literary  party,  could  hear  cited  as  his  rivals  without 
a  smile.  If  fault  be  found  in  our  hearing,  by  any  critic  of 
general  note  and  repute,  with  some  alleged  shortcoming  in 
the  genius,  or  defect  in  the  workmanship,  of  Shakspeare,  of 
Michael  Angelo,  or  of  Handel,  the  force  of  the  objection 
will  be  somewhat  taken  off  when  we  find  that  the  eminent 
fault-finder  proposes  to  exalt  in  their  stead,  as  preferable 
objects  of  worship,  the  works  of  Racine,  of  Guido,  or  of 
Rossini ;  and  in  like  manner  we  are  constrained  to  think 
less  of  the  objections  taken  to  Hugo  by  the  Jupiter  of  Wei¬ 
mar  and  the  Aristophanes  of  Germany  when  we  find  that 
Goethe  offers  us  as  a  substitute  for  his  Titanic  stmlptures 
the  exquisite  jewellery  and  faultless  carvings  of  Prosper 
Merimee :  as  though  one  should  offer  to  supplant  the  stat¬ 
uary  “  in  that  small  cha[)el  of  the  dim  St.  Lawrence,"  not 
by  that  of  the  Panathenaic  series,  but  by  the  silver  shrine 
of  Orcagna,  in  which  the  whole  legend  of  the  life  of  Mary 
is  so  tenderly  and  wonderfully  wrought  in  little ;  while 
Heine  would  give  us  for  the  sun  of  that  most  active  and 
passionate  genius,  its  solar  strenifth  and  he.at,  its  lightning 
and  its  light,|the  intermittent  twinkle  of  a  planet,  now  fiery 
as  a  shooting  star,  now  watery  as  a  waning  moon, —  sweet, 
indeed,  and  bright  for  the  space  of  its  hour,  and  anon  fallen 
as  an  exhalation  in  some  bamm  and  quaking  bog ;  would 
leave  to  France,  in  lieu  of  the  divine  and  human  harmony 
and  glory  of  Hugo’s  mighty  line,  the  fantastic  tenderness 
and  ardent  languor,  the  vacuous,  monotonous  desire  and 
discontent,  the  fitful  and  febrile  beauty  of  Alfred  de  Musset. 

But  whether  or  not  there  be  reason  in  the  objection  that 
even  such  great  works  as  “  Marion  de  Lorine  ”  and  “  Ruy 
Bias,”  are  comparatively  discolored  by  this  moral  eiu^nest- 
ness  and  strenuous  preference  of  good  to  evil,  or  that  be¬ 
sides  this  alleged  distortion  and  diversion  of  art  from  its 
proper  line  of  work,  too  much  has  been  sacrificed,  or  at 
feast,  subordinated  to  the  study  of  stage-surprises  conveyed 
in  a  constant  succession  of  galvanic  shocks,  as  though  to 
atone  for  neglect  or  violation  of  dram  'tic  duty,  and  the  inner 
law  of  artistic  growth,  and  in  a  poetic  pr^riety,  by  excess 
of  outward  and  theatrical  observance  of  effect ;  whether  or 
not  these  and  such-like  deductions  may  be  made  from  the 
fame  of  this  great  poet  as  dramatist  or  as  novelist,  in  such 
a  book  as  that  now  before  us,  this  quality  is  glorious  only, 
and  dangerous  no  more.  The  partisanship  which  is  the 
imperfection  of  a  play  is  the  perfection  of  a  war-song,  or 
other  national  lyric,  be  it  of  lamentation,  of  exhortation,  or 
of  triumph.  This  book  of  song  takes  its  place  beyond 
question  beside  the  greatest  on  that  lyric  list  which  re.ac  hes 
from  the  “  Odes  et  Ballades  ”  to  the  “  Chansons  des  Rues  et 
des  Bois :  ”  such  a  list  of  labors  and  triumphs  as  what  other 
lyrist  can  show  ?  First  come  the  clear,  boyish  notes  of  pre¬ 
lude,  songs  of  earliest  faith  and  fancy,  royalist  and  ruuian- 
tic ;  then  the  brilliant,  vivid  ballads,  full  already  of  supple 
harmonies,  and  potent  masteries  <  f  music,  of  passion  and 
sentiment,  force  and  grace ;  then  the  auro."al  resonance  and 
radiance  of  the  luminous  ^  Orientales,”  the  high  and  tec- 
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der  cadences  of  the  “  Feuilles  d'Automne,”  the  floating  and 
changing  melody  of  the  “  Chants  du  Crepuscule,”  the  fei> 
vent  and  intimate  echoes  of  the  “  Voix  Interieures,”  the 
ardent  and  subtle  refractions  of  “Les  Rayons  et  les 
Ombres,”  — each,  in  especial  of  these  two  latter  books  of 
son^,  crowned  by  one  of  the  most  perfect  lyrics  in  all  the 
world  of  art  for  sweetness  and  sublimity :  the  former  hy  those 
stanzas  on  the  sound  of  the  unseen  sea  by  night,  which 
have  in  them  the  very  heart  and  mystery  oi  darkness,  the 
very  music  and  the  very  passion  of  wave  and  wind  ;  the 
other  by  that  most  wonderful  and  adorable  poem  in  which 
all  the  sweet  and  bitter  madness  of  love  strong  as  death  is 
distilled  into  deathless  speech,  —  the  little  lyric  tragedy  of 
“  Gastibelza  :  ”  next,  after  many  silent  or  at  least  songless 
years,  the  pealing  thunders  and  blasting  sunbeams  of  the 
“  Cliatiments ;  ”  then  a  work  yet  wider  and  higher  and 
deeper  than  all  these,  — ^the  marvellous  roll  of  the  “  Contem¬ 
plations,”  —  having  in  it  all  the  stored  and  secret  treasures 
of  youth  and  age,  of  thought  and  faith,  of  love  and  sorrow,  of 
life  and  death,  with  the  mystery  of  the  stars  and  the  sepul¬ 
chres  above  them  and  beneath ;  then  the  terrible  and  splen¬ 
did  chronicle  of  human  evil  and  goo<l,  —  the  epic  and  lyric 
“  Legende  des  Sihcles,”  with  its  infinite  variety  of  action 
and  passion,  infernal  and  divine  ;  then  the  subtle  and  full- 
throated  carols  of  vigorous  and  various  fancy,  built  up  in 
symmetrical  modulation  of  elaborate  symphonies  by  vision 
or  by  memory  among  the  woods  and  streets ;  and  now  the 
sorrowful  and  stormy  notes  of  the  pant  organ,  whose  keys  are 
the  months  of  this  “  Ann^e  Temble.”  And  all  these  make 
up  but  one  division  of  the  work  of  one  man’s  life :  we  know 
that  in  the  yet  unsounded  depth  of  his  fathomless  genius, 
as  in  the  sunless  treasure-houses  of  the  sea,  there  are  still 
jewels  of  what  price  we  know  not,  that  must  in  their 
turn  see  light  and  give  light.  For  these  we  have  a  prayer 
to  put  up  that  the  gift  of  them  may  not  be  long  delayed. 
There  are  few  delights  in  any  life  so  high  and  rare  as  the 
subtle  and  strong  delight  of  sovereign  art  and  poetry :  there 
are  none  more  pure  and  more  sublime.  To  have  rea<l  the 
greatest  works  of  any  great  poet,  to  have  beheld  or  heard 
the  greatest  works  of  any  great  painter  or  musician,  is  a 
possession  added  to  the  best  things  of  life.  As  we  pity 
ourselves  for  the  loss  of  poems  and  pictures  which  have 
perished,  and  left  of  Sapplio  but  a  fragment,  and  of  Zeuxis 
but  a  name,  so  are  we  inclined  to  pity  the  dead  who  died 
too  soon  to  enjoy  the  great  works  that  we  have  enjoyed. 
At  each  new  glory  that  “  swims  into  our  ken  ”  we  surely 
feel  that  it  is  something  to  have  lived  to  see  this,  too,  rise. 
Those  who  might  have  had  such  an  addition  to  the  good 
things  of  their  life,  and  were  defraude<l  of  it  by  delay,  have 
reason  to  utter  from  the  shades  their  ghostly  complaint  and 
reproach  against  the  Giver  who  withheld  his  gifts  from  the 
world  till  they  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  so  maide  their  lives 
less  by  one  good  thing,  and  that  good  thing  a  pleas¬ 
ure  of  great  price.  We  know  that  our  greatest 
poet  living  has  kept  back  for  many  years  some  sarn¬ 
ies  of  his  work ;  and,  much  as  he  has  given,  we  are 
ut  the  more  impelled  by  consideration  of  that  imperial 
munificence  to  desire  and  demand  its  perfect  consum¬ 
mation.  Let  us  not  have  to  wait  longer  tnan  must  needs 
he  for  the  ^ft  of  our  promised  treasures ;  for  the  completion 
of  that  social  and  historic  trilogy  which  has  yet  two  parts 
to  accomplish  ;  for  the  plays  whose  names  are  now  to  us  as 
the  names  of  the  lost  plays  of  .£schylus ;  for  the  poems 
which  are  as  the  lost  poems  of  Pindar ;  for  the  light  and 
sustenance,  the  glory  and  the  joy,  which  the  world  has  yet 
to  expect  at  the  nands  of  Victor  Hugo. 


FATHER  HYACmTHE. 

Three  years  ago,  when  Father  Hyacinthe  wrote  to  the 
general  of  the  Carmelites,  and  withdrew  from  an  order 
which  he  said  had  become  “  a  prison  of  the  soul  ”  to  him, 
many  good  people  who  were  more  sanguine  than  perspicu¬ 
ous  foretold  that  this  monk  would  be  a  French  Luther,  and 
head  a  grand  schism  which  should  divide  France  into 
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Galileans  and  Infallibilists.  What  might  have  happened 
had  the  empire  lasted  in  peace,  there  is  no  surmising;  bnt 
it  was  already  easy  to  perceive,  in  1869,  that  France  wag 
hurrying  towards  a  crisis  which  would  confine  her  atten¬ 
tion  during  many  years  to  topics  wholly  political;  and 
under  such  circumstances  Father  Hyacinthe  might  be  said 
to  have  been  born  at  the  wrong  moment ;  all  he  could  as- 

Sire  to  play  was  the  part,  not  of  Luther,  but  of  Savonarola, 
fow  he  lias  married;  and  tlie  news  of  this  event  has 
caused  a  violent  commotion  throughout  the  country,  mak¬ 
ing  him  for  the  moment  the  most  prominent  man  in 
France.  The  excitement  will  abate,  however,  and  resolve 
itself  into  a  nine  day’s  wonder.  Vilified  by  many,  luke¬ 
warmly  defended  by  a  few,  blamed  by  the  majority  even 
among  the  non-clerical  public,  he  shares  to-day  the  fate  of 
all  men  who  have  ever  attempted  to  war  single-handed 
against  abuses  too  strong  for  them.  To-morrow  he  will  be 
half  forgotten.  'The  public  mind  is  unforbinately  not  in  a 
mood  for  discussing  the  questions  he  has  raised ;  and,  though 
his  doctrines  and  his  courageous  example  will  fall  like 
good  seed,  and  fructify,  he  himself  will  in  all  likelihood  not 
live  to  see  the  harvest.  This  is  to  be  deplored ;  for  Charles 
Loyson  is  both  a  righteous  and  a  great  man.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  look  into  those  honest  eyes  of  his,  or  to  hear  the 
sound  of  a  voice  which  has  the  ring  of  Christian  earnest¬ 
ness  in  it,  without  feeling  that  here  is  a  preacher  who 
might  be  trusted  to  guide  men  anywhere.  His  is  not  the 
Christianity  of  conclaves  or  episcopal  courts:  it  is  the 
teaching  drawn  from  the  fountain-head,  —  from  Christ’s 
own  doctrine,  taught  for  the  comfort  and  enlightenment  of 
men,  not,  as  the  papal  see  contends,  for  the  enslavement 
of  their  minds  under  the  yoke  of  priestly  bond.age.  Bom 
in  1827,  Charles  Loyson  became  a  schoollmy  poet.  He 
wrote  verses  of  rare  excellence,  imaginative,  sweet,  and 
idyllic ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  a  literary  career, 
though  on  the  refusal  of  a  comedy  of  his  at  the  Paris 
Gymnase  he  supposed  modestly  that  he  ha<l  over-rated  his 
abilities,  and  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  Church. 
There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  quiet  life  of  the  priest  to 
tempt  the  mind  of  the  poet.  Loyson  thought  of  one  of 
those  retired  French  vicarages  by  the  sea,  or  in  some  wild 
district  of  the  Vosms  or  Pyrenees,  where  a  pastor  can 
study  nature,  teach  his  flock,  and  die  unknown,  yet  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  humble  parishioners  who  dearly  love  him. 
His  talents  debarre<l  him  from  such  a  peaceful  life.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  ordination  he  was  sent  to  teach  philoso¬ 
phy  at  the  Seminary  of  Avignon,  and  afterwanls  tneoloCT 
in  that  of  Nantes ;  and  it  was  in  these  pursuits  that  the 
sense  of  his  vocation  awoke.  The  theology  he  propounded 
seemed  to  him  at  best  but  cumbrous  vanity.  Why  so 
much  dogma  to  swathe  that  simple  commandment,  “  Lore 
one  another,”  which  is  the  fullest  commentary  on,  and  epi¬ 
tome  of,  all  Christian  precepts?  Loyson  felt  called  to 
reveal  the  truth  untrammelled,  and  to  denounce  the  abuses 
which  made  of  the  Catholic  religion,  not  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  the  institution  of  an  intolerant  sect  weighing 
by  oppressive  laws  on  the  free  development  of  human 
thought.  He  entered  the  Carmeli'e  convent  at  Lyons, 
“  not  without  illusions,”  as  he  somewhat  touchingly  said  in 
his  farewell  letter  to  his  general ;  and,  after  a  two  years’ 
noviciate  was  admitted  to  take  those  vows  which  he  ceased 
to  consider  binding  when  it  was  sought  to  construe  them 
into  a  surrender  of  moral  independence.  His  pulpit  career 
was  begun  at  Lyons  in  1862,  and  was  continued  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  1863,  at  Periguex  in  1864,  and  at  Paris  1865-6-7. 
In  the  first  three  of  these  cities  he  had  grown  in  r^utation 
with  every  sermon;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  Paris  he 
was  as  famous  as  his  Jesuit  rival.  Father  Felix.  Less 
polished  in  his  eloquence  than  Dupanloup,  less  fiery  than 
Kavignan,  and  less  ecstatic  than  Lacordaire,  Father  Hya- 
cinthe’s  was  the  voice  that  sinks  deep  into  the  heart,  and 
melts.  No  one  who  ever  attended  one  of  those  Advent 
lectures  at  Notre  Dame  in  1867,  will  forget  them.  The 
text  of  the  series  was  “Family  Ethics;”  and  the  friar’s 
audience  comprised  as  many  of  rich  and  poor,  frivolous 
and  philosophical,  as  would  fill  the  vast  catnedral.  _  Hum¬ 
ble  and  powerful  ministers  of  state  came  there,  bishops. 
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mid  mundane  ladies,  and  the  simple-mannered,  rather 
burly  monk  preached  to  this  Second-Empire  throng  as  they 
had  never  been  spoken  to  before.  He  dnl  not,  like  Father 
Feli.v,  give  them  abstruse  controversy  dashed  with  rose¬ 
water  religion ;  he  tried  to  rally  a  moral  circulation  in 
hearts  benumbed  with  the  effects  of  sensuality,  or  palsied 
with  mere  idle  fears  of  the  Devil ;  he  Wiis  pitiless  in  ex¬ 
posing  the  shams  of  every-day  life ;  he  denounced  hypoc- 
liiiy,  told  his  hearers  that  their  consciences  were  truer 
guides  to  them  than  any  priest,  and  combated  that  perni- 
dous  system  which  would  in  social  matters  set  up  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  confessor  against  that  of  the  husband  and 
father,  and  substitute  in  educational  matters  the  mandate 
of  the  Church  for  the  judgment  of  the  State,  or  the  private 
convictions  of  individuals.  No  wonder  the  Ultramontan- 
ists  took  alarm.  Father  Hyacinthe’s  teaching  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  declaration  that  the  clergy  were  simple  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  sacraments,  —  “  servants  of  the  Church,”  to 
use  the  old  term,  instead  of  rulers  over  it.  M.  Louis 
Veuillot  in  the  Unioert  attacked  these  doctrines  and  their 
propounder  with  fury ;  and  it  was  well  for  Father  Hya- 
dnthe  that  his  private  life  bore  looking  into,  even  with  a 
thousand-power  magnifying  glass ;  for  few  men  were  ever 
overhauled  as  he  was  by  the  most  trenchant  of  journalists, 
and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  newspapers.  As  it  was,  M. 
Veuillot’s  impeachment  caused  the  stout-hearted  friar  to 
he  summoned  to  Rime.  He  appeared  as  an  accused  man, 
defended  himself  in  the  pope’s  presence,  and  went  away 
almost  absolved :  the  truth  being,  that,  though  the  papal 
court  detested  his  opinions,  they  saw  in  him  a  man  too 
itron'i  and  dangerous  to  be  quarrelled  with.  A  few  weeks 
after  his  return  to  France,  however  (1869),  Father  Hya- 
dnthe,  speaking  at  the  International  Con<jrres8  of  Peace, 
put  the  Jewish,  Protestant,  and  Catholic  faiths  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  as  “  the  three  great  religions  of  civilized  peo- 

Eles;  ”  and  hereufion  sacerdotal  patience  gave  way.  Arch- 
ishop  Darboy,  his  friend  and  patron,  wrote  nervously  to 
tell  him  be  was  going  too  far.  The  general  of  his  order, 
a  by  no  means  intolerant  man,  who  admired,  and  had 
therefore  encouraged  him  in  every  way,  let  himself  be 
overawed  by  the  Jesuit  faction,  and  intimated  to  the  monk 
that  he  must  either  speak  according  to  canon  law,  or  hold 
his  peace.  It  was  then  Father  Hyacinthe  wrote  his  fa¬ 
mous  letter  of  Sept.  20,  1869,  which,  coming  on  the 
eve  of  the  cecumenical  council,  and  indignantly  assailing, 
as  it  did,  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  exploded  like 
a  shell  in  the  Catholic  ranlcs.  Mgr.  Dupanloup  sent  one 
of  his  chaplains  to  Father  Hyacinthe,  and,  in  great  episco¬ 
pal  flurry,  entreated  him  to  spare  the  Church  the  sight  of 
a  grievous  scandal.  Finding  his  chaplain  had  arrived  too 
late  to  stop  the  publication  of  the  letter,  he  wrote  and 
begged  the  lather  to  recant,  to  throw  himself  at  the  pope’s 
feet,  and  solicit  forgiveness.  Father  Hyacinthe  answered, 
that  he  felt  no  need  of  pardon  ;  and,  braving  the  major  ex¬ 
communication  launched  against  him,  he  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  for  a  few 
weeks  from  the  ultra-orthodox  annoyances  that  would  have 
beset  him  in  his  own  country.  His  recent  marritge,  which 
had  been  foreseen  for  some  time  by  those  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  is  but  the  logical  sequence  of  the  theories 
contained  in  his  letter,  and  re-advocated  in  all  his  speeches 
and  conversations  on  American  soil. 

Now,  F ather  Hyacinthe  best  knows  by  what  means  the  cause 
he  h:i8  at  heart  should  be  served ;  but  he  must  certainly  be 
aware  that  there  is  not  a  country  in  Christendom  where 
he  would  have  so  little  chance  of  success  as  in  France. 
In  Spain  a  man  of  his  parts  might  have  effected  a  schism ; 
in  Italy  he  would  have  rallied  a  strong,  or  at  least  demon¬ 
strative  p.arty  round  him ;  in  Germany  he  would  have 
proved  a  valuable  ally  to  Prince  Bismarck  in  that  states¬ 
man’s  warfare  against  Jesuitism.  But  in  France  he  could 
expect  little  sympathy  and  no  support;  neither  hjis  he  ob- 
tmned  any.  For  religious  purposes  the  French  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  parties, — the  bigots,  and  those 
who  do  not  believe  any  thing ;  the  latter  being  much  the 
larger  section,  though  subdivided  into  the  rampant  school, 
who  are  outspokenly  infidel,  and  the  deferential  set,  who 


profess  to  believe  every  thing  for  peace  and  propriety’s  sake. 
None  of  these  categories  desire  church-reform.  The 
bigots  ban  the  idea  as  blasphemy  ;  the  free-thinkers  dismiss 
it  as  not  worth  their  attention ;  the  poco-curanie  majority 
wouhl  mu(‘h  rather  not  hear  ecclesiastical  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  at  all.  To  these  last  the  Church  is  a  necessary 
ornament :  they  send  their  wives  and  children  to  it ;  they 
themselves  are  influenced  neither  ptolitically  nor  socially  by 
its  edicts ;  and  they  deprecate  almost  savagely  any  contro¬ 
versy  tending  to  revive  topics  which  they  regard  as  settled 
long  ago.  Moreover,  —  and  Father  Hyacinthe  seems  rather 
to  have  overlooked  this  fact,  —  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  at  present  managed,  is  much  more  of  a  political  than  of 
a  religious  body.  It  represents  antagonism  to  all  that  men 
call  progress.  It  is  the  enemy  of  science,  Irce  discussion, 
and  human  reason.  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  confes¬ 
sional,  and  by  the  enforced  celibacy  of  priests  (which  is 
but  the  propping-stone  to  the  confessional)  it  finds  it  can 
exendse  more  prestige  over  weak  minds  than  it  could  by 
liberal  concessions.  And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  wiU 
not  abate  a  jot  of  its  pretensions.  No  doubt  the  time  will 
come  when,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  education,  men  will 
take  the  sensible  view  of  faith,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
of  the  heart,  not  of  outward  observance.  In  that  day, 
there  will  be  a  majority  of  men,  who,  rejecting  the  comfbrtr 
less  conclusions  of  atheism,  will  ask  for  a  religion  which 
will  be  in  ritual  simple,  in  dogmas  tolerant,  in  charity  uni¬ 
versal.  Then  the  papal  see,  in  order  not  to  be  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  flora  of  human  enlightenment  which  has 
already  begun  to  roll  ahead  of  it,  may  fling  itself  into  the 
stream,  throw  off  its  encumbering  superstitions,  and  once 
more  take  the  lead  it  held  when  it  fought  the  victorious 
fight  against  Paganism,  and  earned  that  proud  title  of 
Catholic  which  it  has  since  ceased  to  merit.  But  many 
years  and  generations  must  elapse  before  that  time;  and 
meanwhile  those  who,  like  '  Charles  Loyson,  endeavor  to 
improve  the  Church  without  subverting  it,  must  be  prepared 
for  harder  treatment  than  the  Church’s  worst  enemies. 
Happily  the  efforts  of  church-reformers  are  no  longer 
seated  in  blood:  nowadays  they  need  only  be  waterled 
with  tears.  Let  it,  at  all  events,  be  a  comfort  to  Father 
Hyacinthe  to  know  that  any  tears  wrung  from  him  by  the 
cruel  aspersions  which  are  being  poured  upon  his  head  at 
this  moment  by  all  those  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  had 
been  trained  to  love,  will  not  be  thrown  away  :  no  afflio- 
tion  entailed  by  the  conscientious  advocacy  of  a  worthy 
cause  ever  is. 
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We  need  not  describe  the  once  free  imperial  city  of 
Nurnberg.  The  old  Frankish  city,  with  its  citadel,  its 
walls,  its  endless  towers  and  gates,  its  streams  anil  bridges, 
its  fountain,  its  houses,  —  witnesses  of  civic  splendor  and 
civic  taste,  are  among  the  hest  known  things  in  Europe. 
Its  churches  are  renowned  as  the  most  striking  examples 
—  unless,  perhaps,  Liibeck  Dom  —  of  the  truth,  that,  if 
we  wish  to  know  what  a  mediaeval  church  really  looked 
like,  it  is  not  among  either  Roman  Catholics  or  Anglicans, 
but  among  Lutherans,  that  we  must  go  for  it.  To  the 
strictly  architectural  student  the  city  will,  perhaps,  be  of 
less  interest  than  some  others  of  less  renown.  His  treasure 
will  be,  not  St.  Lawrence,  not  even  St.  Sebald,  double- 
apsed  as  it  is,  but  the  two  precious  little  twelfth-century 
chapels  placed  one  over  the  other  in  the  imperial  fortress,  — 
the  contrast  between  the  massive  pillars  of  the  lower  one 
which  bears  the  weight,  and  the  airy  shafts  of  the  upper 
one,  the  private  chapel  of  the  emperors,  which  rests  upon  it. 
The  nave  of  St.  Sebald,  too,  has  its  value  as’  an  elegant  ex¬ 
ample  of  German  Transition,  and  from  its  singular  contrast 
witn  the  later  choir.  Yet  the  traveller  who  comes  from 
many  other  German  cities  will,  perhaps,  be  disappointetl  in 
the  Nurnberg  churches  taken  alone.  What  is  tnorou'jrhly 
striking  at  Nurnberg  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole 
city  far  more  than  any  particular  object.  To  the  student 
of  municipal  history,  no  place  is  clothed  with  a  deeper 
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interest.  The  city  shows  no  sifrns  of  decajf,  no  sijin  that  its 
fall  from  its  ancient  di^iiity  has  carried  with  it  any  loss  of 
material  prosperity.  TTie  modern  wealth  of  Niimberg  has 
happily  made  for  itself  dwellings  without  the  walls,  and 
has  left  the  city  itself  almost  untouched,  to  breathe  in  all  its 
fulness  the  spirit  of  the  old  patrician  commonwealth  which 
passed  away  within  the  memory  of  men  yet  living. 

That  commonwealth  has  a  long  history,  a  history  of  the 
US'  al  type  in  city  communities,  —  how  freedom  was  wrested 
or  bou  rht  bit  by  bit  frr)m  an  external  power,  and  then  lost 
bit  by  bit  to  an  oligarchy  within  the  city  itself.  The 
House  of  Burgirrayes  of  Niimberg  has  grown,  step  by  step, 
into  a  house  of  German  emperors.  But  the  first  step  was 
when  there  came  to  be  a  House  of  Burggrares  at  all.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  Niimberg  itself  is  first  heard  of  in 
history :  in  the  twelfth,  we  first  heard  of  its  Burggraves. 
Tlie  name,  the  same  as  oiir  own  hnroufjhreeve,  was  at  first 
the  title  of  an  imperial  officer  who  represented  the  emperor 
in  a  city  which  acknowledged  no  meaner  lord.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  emperor  sank  in  power,  his 
representative  gained  ;  and  the  first  king  of  the  House  of 
Hapshurg  first  made  the  burggrayeship  of  Niirnlierg  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  House  of  Huhenzollern.  The  city  had  for  some 
centuries  to  struggle  for  its  freedom  against  protectors  who 
were  growing  into  masters.  At  one  time  the  rights  of  the 
burggrave  were  bought  off :  at  another  the  city  had  to  stand 
a  regular  siege.  At  last  Niimberg  came  out  of  the  strife  a 
free  city,  ruling  over  an  unusually  large  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory,  and  safe  from  external  enemies.  But  the  fre^om  of 
elder  times  h:ul  vanisheil.  A  noble  class  had  long  existed 
in  the  city,  and  certain  of  the  noble  families  gradually  grew 
into  an  exclusive  patriciate.  When  the  commonwealth 
came  to  an  end,  though  the  forms  of  a  more  democratic 
constitution  had  not  wholly  passed  away,  all  power  was 

Jrm-tically  lodged  in  the  hands  of  twenty-three  patrician 
ouses. 

But  it  is  not  on  Niimberg,  or  on  the  history  of  Niimberg, 
that  we  wish  now  to  dwell.  We  would  carry  our  readers 
to  one  dark  comer  of  the  city,  and  to  relics  some  of  which 
may,  for  aught  w«  know,  be  apocrj'phal,  but  which,  even  if 
apocryphal,  are  not  th»*  less  suggestive  of  thought.  A  flight 
of  steps  near  one  of  the  gates  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
city  leads  down  t4)  a  series  of  small  and  gloomy  under¬ 
ground  j-hambcrs  which  go  bv  the  general  name  of  the  FoUer- 
kaminer  or  Mnrtfrk'amm  r.  '\\e  know  so  little  of  the  ways 
of  the  regulation  tourist  that  we  know  not  whether  the  tor- 
ture-charalier  forms  part  of  his  regulation  bill  of  fare,  along 
with  .4.1b«'rt  Diirer’s  nouse,  and  the  pictures  in  St.  Lawrence 
and  St.  Sebald.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  thoughtful 
traveller  will  hardly  leave  Niimberg  without  a  visit  to  this 
charal)er  of  horrors.  It  brings  us  nearer  to  the  frightful 
jurisprudence  of  a  past  time  to  see  with  one’s  own  eyes  the 
engines  which  the  pi'rverse  ingenuity  of  man  devised  for  the 
express  purpose  of  inflicting  suffering  on  his  fellows.  We 
have  a  little  show  of  our  own  on  a  smaller  scale ;  but  English 
patriotism  has  sometimes  tried  to  make  itself  believe  that 
the  instruments  of  torture  which  survive  in  the  Tower  were 
brought  over  in  the  Spanish  Armada  for  the  purpose  of  tor¬ 
menting  English  Protestants.  Niirnlx-rg  has  a  much  larger 
stock  to  display;  and  she  has  not  hit  on  the  device  of 
affimiing  that  the  stock  in  trade  of  her  own  oligarchy 
formeil  part  of  the  camp-furniture  of  Albert  Achilles.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  may  believe  the  guide  whose  flickering  lamp 
leads  the  w.ay  through  these  accursed  vaults,  men  were 
walking  about  Niimberg  within  living  memory  who  had 
themselves  felt  some  of  the  lesser  tortures  in  their  own 
persons.  There  is  the  rack,  the  thumb-screw,  the  cord,  the 
ladder,  the  chair  set  thick  with  nails,  the  weights  for  the 
feet,  and  —  what  we  think  of  an  engine  rather  of  military  than 
of  civic  cruelty  —  the  famous  wooden  horse,  “  the  colt  foaled 
of  an  acorn,”  which  at  Niimberg  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  ass.  And  among  them  are  other  forms  of  pnnish- 
ment,  which  illustrate  the  grotesnue,  rather  than  the  directly 
cmel,  side  of  mediseval  jurispriMience,  —  instmments  not  of 
suffering  but  of  shame,  the  hideous  masks  in  which  some 
classes  of  offenders  were  made  to  stand  exposed  to  the 
mockery  of  all  beholders.  At  last  a  journey  dirough  many 
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narrow  passages  and  massive  doors,  a  path  evidently 
designed  as  a  fitting  approach  to  the  crowning  horror 
of  hII,  leads  us  to  the  masterpiece  of  devilish  skill  in  this 
particular  craft,  —  die  eiteme  Jungfrau,  the  iron  virgin.  A 
figure  with  no  definite  limbs,  but  which  might  pass  for 
a  female  form  shrouded  in  a  spreading  cloak,  is  crowned 
with  a  distinct  woman’s  head,  with  ruff  and  head-dress  of 
an  antique  local  fashion.  Tliis  is  the  iron  virgin,  whoK 
deadly  embrace  was  the  most  fearful  means  of  inflicting 
death.  The  figure  opened,  and  the  victim  was  thrust  into 
its  destroying  grip :  as  it  cli>se<i,  nails  pierced  everv  part  of 
his  body,  two  being  specially  mapped  out  to  hit  the  eyes ; 
and,  if  life  was  not  at  once  put  an  end  to,  he  fell  to  starve 
pnd  rot  in  a  lower  depth,  a  yet  more  hideous  vault  below. 
Such  is  the  tale  as  it  is  told  us  on  the  spot.  We  have  not 
made  the  matter  the  subject  of  any  antiquarian  inquiries, 
but  we  know  of  nothing  to  raise  a  donbt  as  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  story.  And,  even  if  any  thing  should  have  been 
touched  up  a  little,  whether  in  the  instmments  themselves 
or  in  the  stories  told  about  them,  we  know  enough  instances 
of  the  like  kind  from  other  sources  to  leave  little  doubt  as 
to  the  general  troth  of  the  picture  which  this  frightful  ex¬ 
hibition  calls  np.  To  take  one  instance  only,  —  the  first 
which  comes  into  onr  hea»i :  the  illustrations  to  the  chron¬ 
icle  of  Diebahl  Schilling  of  Luzern  set  before  us  tortures 
'done  in  the  face  of  day  as  bad  as  any  —  save  the  virgin  her¬ 
self —  which  are  alleged  to  have  been  done  at  Niimberg  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  engines  in  the  Niimberg  torture-chamber 
there  are  engines  of  two  classes.  There  are  instruments 
of  torture  strictly  so-called,  and  there  is,  in  the  virgin  her¬ 
self,  at  least  one  instmment  for  the  infliction  of  death  in  a 
cmel  form.  Tliese  are  two  classes  which  should  lie  care¬ 
fully  distinguished ;  and  the  distinction  is  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  in  our  own  history.  Torture  applied  .with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  the  troth  out  of  the  person  tortured  is  one 
thing :  the  infliction  of  de.ath  in  a  form  involving  needless 
pain  or  insult  is  another  thing.  Tlie  former  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  latter  is  much  worst*.  The  objections  to  the  torture 
in  the  ordinary  sense  are  mainly  two.  First,  as  the  civil 
law  itself,  in  allowing  it,  admits,  it  is  a  most  uncertain  ai  d 
untrustworthy  way  of  getting  at  troth.  A  man  of  a  strong 
body  and  a  firm  will  may  steel  himself  to  endure  any 
amount  of  pain  rather  than  either  confess  the  charge  against 
himself,  or  bear  wittiess  against  his  comrade.  A  weaker 
soul  in  a  weaker  liody  may,  at  the  first  touch  of  the  rack, 
or  even  in  sheer  fear  of  it,  confess  any  thing,  true  or  false, 
simpl3’  to  be  spared  the  pain.  It  was  Felton,  we  think, 
who,  when  threatened  with  the  rack,  told  the  privy-coun¬ 
cillors,  that,  on  the  rack,  he  was  as  likely  to  denounce  them 
as  his  accomplices  as  anyboily  else.  In  the  jurisprudence 
of  some  times  and  places  a  man  could  not  be  put  to  death 
unless  he  confessed.  An  innocent  person  whom  torture 
drove  to  a  false  confession  might  thus  be  put  to  death :  while 
the  hardy  criminal  might  save  his  life,  if  he  thought  such 
life  worth  living  for.  Secondly,  the  increased  humanity  of 
later  times  would  argue,  that  even  if  torture  was  a  certain 
means  of  getting  at  the  truth,  yet  it  could  not  be  right  to 
get  at  the  truth  in  such  a  way.  It  would  argue  that  it  is 
better  to  come  to  a  few  wrong  decisions  than  to  turn  a  judi¬ 
cial  proceeding  into  something  so  horrible  as  the  infliction 
of  torture.  It  might  argue  iiirther,  that  its  infliction  would 
tend  to  harden  the  hearts  of  all  concerned,  and  so  tend  in 
the  long  run  to  injustice,  to  a  general  needless  severity  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  But,  with  all  this,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  infliction  of  torture  in  order  to  get 
at  evidence  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  personal  delight 
in  cruelty  on  the  part  of  him  who  inflicts  it.  It  is  vi  ry 
likely  to  lead  to  it ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  it.  A 
judge  who  believes  that  the  rack  is  really  a  sure  way  of  ex¬ 
torting  truth  may  onler  the  rack  to  be  applied  in  all  sad¬ 
ness  and  sympathy  for  the  victim.  The  exei’utioner  him¬ 
self —  the  “  tormentor  ” — must,  one  would  think,  like  an 
executioner  of  any  other  kind,  soon  grow  callous,  and  one 
would  think  that  no  good  man  would  willingly  undertake 
such  a  post.  Yet  a  man  might  come  to  the  office  of  tor¬ 
mentor,  as  to  some  other  unpleasant  offices,  without  any 
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rery  deliberate  choice  on  his  own  part.  And  it  is  theoreti- 
oally  possible,  though  not  very  likely  in  practice,  that  he 
might  feel,  like  the  surgeon  performing  a  painful  operation, 
that  the  object  in  view  justified  the  apparent  immediate 
cruelty  of  the  means.  On  the  part  botii  of  judge  and  of 
eicecutioner  the  tortun^  was  most  likely  to  be  abused,  most 
likely  to  have  a  corrupting  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  possible  in  idea  that 
both  might  look  upon  it  as  a  haril  duty,  which  the  end  justi¬ 
fied  ;  and  might  inflict  it  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  even  with 
a  purpose  not  to  make  ihe  torlnre  one  jot  more  severe  than 
was  actually  needeii  for  the  purpose  at  which  they  aimed. 

To  some  extent  this  applies  also  to  torture  used  as  a 
means  of  punishment,  not  as  a  means  to  extract  evidence. 
The  chief  case  of  this  is  when  death  is  inflicted  in  a  linger¬ 
ing  or  needlessly  painful  form.  It  might  be  argued,  that,  by 
making  punishment  yet  more  terrible  than  the  mere  inflic¬ 
tion  of  death,  it  better  fulfilled  its  purpose  of  striking  ter¬ 
ror  into  others.  We  need  hardly  say  that  experience  does 
not  bear  out  this  argument ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
may  doubt  whether  this  was  the  argument  really  moat 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  inventors  or  inflictors  of  cruel 
forms  of  death.  In  ruder  and  coarser  min<ls,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  feeling  would  lie  that  of  direct  vengeance  on  the  crirai- 
nsl,  —  a  feeling  which  might  easily  degenerate  into  an  actual 
p!e;i8ure  in  the  suffering  inflicted.  A  prolongeil  death  of 
any  kind,  like  the  deaths  of  Rivaillac  and  Damiens,  is 
much  more  of  a  spectacle,  it  supplies  much  more  of  interest 
and  curiosity,  than  a  mere  hanging  or  lieheading.  AVlien 
the  most  learne<l  jihysicians  of  Paris  bad  settled  how  Da¬ 
miens  might  be  put  to  most  pitin,  all  Paris  went  to  look  at 
Uie  show  as  if  it  had  been  a  bear-baiting  or  a  pigeon-shoot¬ 
ing.  But  mixed  up  with  this  there  was,  in  earlier  times  at 
least,  a  feeling  one  degree  more  respectable.  There  was 
something  besides  the  wish  either  to  nd  the  world  of  a  dan- 
genms  person,  or  by  fear  of  bis  example  to  hinder  others 
from  walking  in  his  ways.  There  was  a  notion  that  certain 
forms  of  death  or  suffering  were  in  themselves  appropriate 
to  certain  crimes.  The  heretic  was  burned  as  a  foretaste 
in  this  world  of  what  his  doom  was  to  be  in  the  next. 
When  David  of  Wales  and  William  Wallace  were  put  to 
dejith  piecemeal,  it  was  not  for  one  crime  only,  but  for  an 
accumulation  of  crimes  ;  and  each  portion  of  the  sentence 
was  held  to  be  spei-ially  appropri.ite  to  some  portion  of  the 
offence.  Barbarous  as  all  this  was,  it  was  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  mere  spiteful  cruelty  by  which  Bernabos  or 
G.deazzo  Visconti  took  forty  days  to  put  a  man  to  death, 
inflicting  some  mutilation  every  alternate  day,  and  leaving 
days  of  rest  between. 

Another  stage,  the  last  of  all,  is  when,  besides  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  pain,  the  notion  of  mockery  comes  in  ;  when,  in 
short,  the  infliction  of  death,  or  of  suffering  short  of  death, 
is  directly  brought  within  the  region  of  sport.  There  is 
something  of  mockery,  as  well  as  of  suffering,  in  forms  of 
death  like  crucifixion  and  impaling.  The  notion  of  mock¬ 
ery  comes  out  more  strongly  in  such  a  case  as  the  military 
punishment  of  the  woo<len  horse,  which  we  have  also  seen 
among  the  tortures  of  Niirnberg.  When  we  come  to  throw¬ 
ing  men  to  the  wiUl  beasts,  the  element  of  sport  is  distinctly 
avowed :  the  very  name  of  the  process  is  Iwlux  or  venatio. 
But  the  notion  of  mockery  in  addition  to  suffering  comes 
out  most  strongly  of  all  in  such  a  devilish  engine  as  the 
eis'Tne  Junqfrnu.  The  name  and  the  particular  form  of 
•uffering,  the  dying  a  horrible  death  under  the  guise  of  an 
embrace,  seems  to  bring  this  particular  form  of  wanton  cru¬ 
sty  to  its  height. 

Here  in  England  we  may  fairly  say,  that  in  these  matters, 
although  we  have  been  bad  enough,  we  have  not  been  so 
bad  as  our  neighbors.  Torture  to  extort  evidence  or  con¬ 
fession,  though  freely  practised  during  an  evil  time  of  about 
two  hundred  years,  was  never  for  a  moment  legal.  AVhen- 
ever  a  man  was  sent  to  the  rack  or  the  scavenger’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  it  was  done  by  a  special  exercise  of  prerogative,  not  as 
any  part  of  the  ordinary  process  of  a  court  of  law.  But 
we  may  notice  in  such  names  as  the  “  scavenger’s  daugh¬ 
ter  ”  and  “  little  ease  ”  some  degree  of  the  element  of 
mockery  coming  in.  In  some  of  our  forms  of  execution,  as 


in  the  burnings  of  our  he  -etics,  and  the  embowcllings  of  our 
traitors,  there  was  plenty  of  cruelty,  but  there  was  nothing 
of  mockery.  The  thing  was  done  in  all  seriousness,  and  a 
grave  reason  was  given  for  every  disgusting  detail.  The 
mutilations  at  one  time  in  use,  pre-eminently  under  the 
Conqueror,  were  done,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  under  a  no¬ 
tion  of  mercy.  William  bored  out  the  eyes  and  chopped 
off  the  hands  of  men  whom  less  mercifiil  princes  would 
have  hanged  outright.  The  thing  which  we  seem  to  have 
had  wholly  to  ourselves  was  the  fate,  whether  we  are  to  call 
it  torture  or  punishment,  which  btffel  those  who  refused  to 
plead.  This,  unlike  .the  torture  strictly  so-called,  was  done 
in  regular  course  of  law.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  its  familiar  name,  “  peine  forte  et  dure,”  was  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  “  prisowe  tbrte  et  dure.”  Those  who  devised  this 
procedure  would  most  likely  have  had  elaborate  arguments 
to  show  that  it  was  not  torture  at  all. 
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Two  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  whether  considered  separately,  or  in  their  joint  re¬ 
lations,  are  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  “  Mad 
Madge  of  Newcastle,”  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  the  see- 
ond  wife  of  the  duke,  is  known  as  the  biographer  of  her 
husband,  and  as  the  author  of  more  plays,  poems,  orations, 
and  literary  productions  of  one  kind  or  another,  than  are 
assigned  to  any  woman  of  her  own  or  any  preceding  age. 
Her  works  have  not  .stooil  high  in  popular  estimation.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  editions  of  them  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  libraries  of  collectors,  until,  at  the  present  moment,  they 
may  rank  among  rarities.  Few  readers  have  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  dip  into  the  folios  the  duchess  poured  forth  with  in¬ 
defatigable  zeaL  Charles  Lamb,  with  his  insatiable  taste 
for  seventeeth-century  literature,  commented  upon  her  po¬ 
ems  ;  but  he,  even,  shrank  dismayed  from  her  plays.  Camp¬ 
bell  did  not  include  her  in  his  specimens.  Ilallam  knows 
her  not ;  and  no  moilem  collection  of  works  or  specimens  of 
poets  of  which  we  are  aware  makes  mention  of  her  name. 
In  days  more  closely  approximating  her  own,  her  rank,  doubt¬ 
less,  stood  her  in  stead.  Langbaine  devotes  several  pages 
to  a  catalogue  of  her  writings,  and  a  criticism  upon  them, 
speaking  of  her  as  the  “  admirable  dutchess.”  Winstanley, 
in  his  “  Lives  of  the  most  Famous  Poets,”  fails  to  give  her 
a  separate  place ;  but  divides  pretty  equally  between  her 
and  her  husband  the  space  he  nominally  allots  the  duke. 
Walpole,  of  course,  includes  her  in  his  “'Noble  Authors;  ” 
and  Ballard  gives,  in  the  “  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  British 
Ladies,”  a  resume  of  her  autobiography.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses  her  writings  are  unknown, —  the  reprint,  by  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges,  of  a  portion  of  her  “  Worhl’s  Olio,”  being,7if 
any  thing,  rarer  than  the  original  edition.  Mr.  Lower’s 
edition  of  her  Autobiography,  and  her  Life  of  her  .hus¬ 
band,  will  serve  to  awaken  interest  concerning  her  writings 
generally.  So  much  freshness,  naloete,  and  candor  charac¬ 
terize  the  Autobiography  of  the  duchess,  readers  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  a  measure  of  curiosity  concerning  her 
other  works.  Disappointment  is  the  certain  result  lof  a 
quest  in  this  direction.  Eminently  superficial  are  the  lit¬ 
erary  qualities  of  the  duchess  which  interest  modem  read¬ 
ers  ;  and  a  very  slight  taste  of  her  works  administers  all 
the  gratification  they  are  capable  of  affording.  Her  play* 
are  the  most  formidable  productions  ever  put  forth  under 
the  title. 

Naive  as  the  old  mir,acle-plays,  and  almost  as  coarse ; 
tedious  as  the  mysteries,  and  long  enough  to  constitute,  in 
representation,  an  entire  performance  in  a  Japanese  theatre, 
they  are  not  redeemed  by  a  single  genuinely  dramatic  qual¬ 
ity.  Five  acts  are  wholly  inadequate  to  her  Grace,  not  to 
exhaust  her  plot,  —  for  with  that  portion  of  a  play  she  docs 
not  greatly  trouble  herself, — but  to  expound  the  moral  les¬ 
sons  with  which  her  mind  is  stored ;  and  her  dramas  are 

•“  The  Lives  of  WillUm  Csvendlshe.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  of  hts 
Wife.  Margaret.  Duchess  of  Newc  stle.”  Written  hy  the  thrice  Noble 
and  Illustrious  Princess,  Margnret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Edited, 
with  a  Prefltoc  and  Uocasloual  Notes,  by  Hark  Antony  Lower,  H.A. : 
London. 
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not  seldom  in  two,  and  even  three  parts.  Her  characters 
are  mere  abstractions,  their  names  denoting  the  part  they 
are  supposed  to  play.  The  list  of  dramatis  pevonce  in  her 
comedies  form  ordinarily  the  most  amusinsr  portion  of  them. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  “  Lady  Contemplation,”  we  have, 
for  instance,  such  characters  as  Lord  Title,  Lord  Court¬ 
ship,  Sir  Experience  Traveller,  Sir  Fancy  Poet,  Sir  Golden 
Riches,  Sir  Effeminate  lively.  Sir  Vain  Compliment,  Sir 
Humphrey  Interruption,  Mr.  Adviser,  Dr.  Practice,  Roarer 
Farmer,  Did  Humanity,  The  Lady  Conversation,  The  Lady 
Virtue,  La<ly  Amorous,  Mrs.  Troublesome,  Moll  Meanbrcd, 
and  others  in  plenty.  Scenes  are  introduced  for  no  purpose 
but  to  exhibit  the  humors  of  these  various  characters. 
Thus,  the  Lady  Conversation  meets  Sir  Experience  Travel¬ 
ler,  and  discusses  with  him  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  upon 
the  intellectual  anil  physical  faculties ;  and  Lady  Contem¬ 
plation  entertains  .Sir  Fancy  Poet  with  allegtories  that  unite 
the  most  extravagant  conceits  of  Euphues  and  his  England 
to  the  interminable  pastoralizinji  of  the  Arcadia.  Not  sel¬ 
dom  the  entire  action  of  a  scene,  when  action  is  necessary, 
is  explained  by  the  sta<je  directions,  which  are  eminently 
full,  and  the  conversations  proceed  independently  of  the 
action.  The  spi'eches  are  of  enormous  lenyth.  Every 
thin"  done  by  the  duchess  is,  indeed,  on  the  largest  scale. 
Her  first  volume  of  plays  has  no  less  than  ten  separate 
addresses  to  the  reader,  bcsirles  a  poetical  dedication,  a 
prolosue  in  verse,  and  an  explanation  in  prose.  These  ad¬ 
dresses  are  explanatory,  apologetic,  didactic,  and  contro¬ 
versial.  Ben  Jonson  appears  to  have  been  the  model  of  the 
duchess,  as  he  was  of  all  the  most  tedious  writers  of  the 
age.  For  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  she  has  a 
word  of  approval ;  and  she  conjures  her  readers,  with  some 
modesty,  not  to  compare  her  verses  with  those  of  these 
masters.  A  reason  fur  their  inferiority  which  she  advances 
is  funny :  — 

“  But  Noble  readers,  do  not  think  my  Plavcs 
Are  such  as  have  been  writ  in  former  daies, 

As  .lonson,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  writ. 

Mine  want  their  T.^'amin",  Keadinjr,  Language,  Wit : 

The  Latin  phrases  I  could  never  tell, 

Bat  Jonson  could,  which  tnade  him  tprite  so  well.” 

Some  foretaste  of  matters  that  have  made  a  stir  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  is  shown  in  one  of  the  plays,  “  The  Female 
Acailemy,”  wherein  the  exfmriment  of  the  Princess  Ida, 
described  by  the  laureate,  is  anticipated.  A  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  interest  than  is  elsewhere  attained  is  reached  in 
this  piece,  in  which  the  attempt  to  found  a  university  with 
“prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans,”  is  depicted. 
Ttiis  play  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  the  language,  in  having  no 
specified  or  individualized  characters.  The  list  of  the 
dramatis  persown  is  made  up  of  two  grave  matrons,  two  or 
three  ancient  ladies,  *two  or  three  citizens’  wives,  and  a 
company  of  young  gentlemen,  and  others. 

M^uch  praise,  accompanied  by  some  sneers  from  the  more 
libertine  of  her  contemporaries,  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  duchess  for  propriety  of  language,  and  decorum.  Her 
reput.ation,  however,  in  this  respect,  seems  to  have  been 
rather  cheaply  purchased.  The  piety  of  the  duchess  is  as 
unquestionable  as  her  love  for  her  husband ;  but  accom¬ 
panying  both  are  a  Imldness  of  investigation,  and  a  habit  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  which  render  her  works  wholly 
unsuited  to  general  perusal.  Passages  occur  in  her  writ¬ 
ings  which,  for  genuine  unsavoriness,  may  compare  with 
any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  “  admirable  Astrsea  ”  or  the 
“  matchless  Orinda,”  and  one  or  two  references  seem  in¬ 
spired  by  the  Cloacinian  muse  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

In  judging  the  works  of  the  Duchess  of  Newc-astle,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  habit  of  composition  was  at 
that  time  rare  among  females  of  qu.ility.  Lady  Juliana 
Barnes,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  M.irg  iret  Roper, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  more  than  one  of 
our  Eni^ish  queens,  had  written  sufficient  verse  or  prose  to 
entitle  tliem  to  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  authors.  The 
publication  of  volume  after  volume  of  plays,  poems,  and 
essays,  was  still  a  novelty ;  and  the  eccentricity  of  such  a 
course  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  acquiring  for 
the  duchess  her  unenviable  appellation. 


No  such  worship  as  the  duchess  acconls  her  husband  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  literature.  Her  affection  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  her  spouse  reach  a  point  in  which  her  own 
individuality  seems  merged  and  lost.  She  is  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  f  r  and  through  him.  What  in  bo<ly  and  mind  are  of 
viilue  she  prizes  on  his  account ;  and  her  pedigree  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  her  as  bringing  her  nearer  him.  One 
whole  section  of  the  life  of  the  duke  is  occupied  with  the 
enumeration  of  his  virtues  and  accomplishments.  Nothing 
appears  to  this  faithful  scribe  and  follower  too  small  to  be 
noticed,  or  too  unimportant  to  be  chronicled.  We  learn 
thus  concerning  him,  that  “he  shifts  ordinarily  once  a  day, 
and  every  time  when  he  uses  exercise,  or  his  temper  is 
more  hot  than  ordinary.”  Concerning  his  diet,  she  i^orms 
us  that,  — 

“  He  makes  hut  one  meal  a  dav,  at  which  he  drinks  two  good 
glasses  of  small  heer :  one  about  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the 
end,  thereof,  and  a  little  glass  of  sack  in  the  middle  of  his  dinner; 
which  glass  of  sjick  ho  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his  break¬ 
fast,  with  a  morsel  of  bn'ad.  His  supper  consists  of  an  egg,  and 
a  draught  of  small  beer.” 

In  pronouncing  upon  his  moral  excellences,  she  unites 
to  wifely  affection  and  admiration  the  kind  of  reverence 
that  the  Cavalier  noble,  the  believer  in  divine  right,  felt 
for  the  king  :  — 

“  His  behaviour  is  such  that  it  might  be  a  pattern  for  all  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  for  it  is  courtly,  civil,  easie,  and  free,  without  formality 
or  constraint,  and  yet  bath  something  in  it  of  graudure  that 
causes  an  awful  respect  towards  him.” 

Her  estimate  of  his  literary  power  is  whimsically  high. 
“She  may,”  she  says,  “justly  call  him  the  best  lyrick 
and  dramatick  poet  of  this  age.” 

Extremely  nuXee  and  attractive  is  the  account  given  by 
the  duchess  of  her  own  “  birth,  education,  and  life.”  In 
no  contemporary  book  do  we  get  such  an  insight  into  the 
manners  of  the  gentry  as  is  here  supplied  us.  The  picture  of 
domestic  serenity,  unruffled  until  the  all-disturbing  influ¬ 
ences  of  war  drove  the  sons  into  the  battle-field  and  the 
daughters  into  exile,  is  thoroughly  charming :  — 

“  As  for  the  pastimes  of  my  sisters  when  they  were  in  the 
country,  it  was  to  reade,  work,  walk,  and  discourse  with  each 
other ;  for  though  two  of  my  three  brothers  were  married,  my 
brother  the  Lord  Lucas  to  a  virtuous  and  beanriful  lady,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Sir  Christopher  Nevil,  son  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny, 
and  my  brother  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  to  a  virtuous  lady  of  an  an¬ 
cient  family,  one  Sir  John  Bvron’s  daughter.  Likewise,  three 
of  my  four  sisters:  one  married  Sir  Peter  Killegrew,  the  other. 
Sir  William  Walter ;  the  third.  Sir  Edmund  Pye ;  the  fourth,  as 
yet  unmarried,  yet  most  of  them  lived  with  my  mother,  espe¬ 
cially  when  she  was  at  her  country-house,  living  most  commonly 
at  London  half  the  year,  which  is  the  metropolitan  city  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  when  they  were  at  London,  they  were  dispersed  into 
several  houses  of  their  own  :  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they  met 
every  day,  feasting  t^ach  other  like  Job’s  children.  But  this 
unnatural  war 'came  like  a  whirlwind,  which  fell’d  down  their 
houses,  where  some  in  the  wars  were  crusht  to  death,  as  my 
youngest  brother.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  my  brother  Sir  Thomas 
Lucas  ;  and  though  ray  brother  Sir  Thomas  Lucas  died  not  im¬ 
mediately  of  his  wounds,  yet  a  wound  he  n'ceived  on  his  head 
in  Irel.and  short’ncd  his  life.  But  to  rehearse  their\ecreations  : 
their  customs  were  in  winter  time  to  go  sometimes  to  plays,  or 
to  ride  in  their  coaches  about  the  street  to  see  the  concourse  and 
recourse  of  people  ;  and  in  the  spring-time  to  visit  the  Spring- 
garden,  llitle-|>ark,  and  the  like  places  ;  and  sometime  they  would 
have  musick,  and  sup  in  barges  upon  the  water;  these  harmless 
ri'creations  they  would  pmw  their  time  away  with;  for  I  observed 
they  did  seldom  make  visits,  nor  never  went  abroad  with  stran¬ 
gers  in  their  comp.any,  but  onely  themselves  in  a  flock  together, 
agreeing  so  well  that  there  seemed  but  one  ininde  amongst 
them.  And  not  onely  my  own  brothers  and  sisters  agreed  so, 
but  my  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  and  their  children,  although 
but  young,  had  the  like  agreeable  natures  and  afl'ectionable  dis¬ 
positions  ;  for  to  my  best  remembrance  I  do  not  know  that  ever 
they  did  fall  out,  or  had  any  angry  and  unkind  disputes.  _  Like¬ 
wise,  I  did  oliserve  that  my  sisters  were,  so  tar  from  mingling 
themselves  with  any  other  company  that  they  hail  no  familiar 
conversation  or  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fainilies  to  which 
each  other  were  linkt  to  by  marriage,  the  family  of  the  one 
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beintr  ETPfvt  otrantrors  to  the  rest  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  as 
the  family  of  the  other.” 

Still  more  delioiotis  is  the  account  of  her  intrwlnction  to 
the  duke,  and  her  powerlessness  to  resist  his  advances.  Her 
courtship,  as  she  herself  descrihes  it,  is  somethincr  like  the 
wooini  of  Amy  Rohsart  hy  I.eicester,  in  “  Kenilworth.”  Her 
position  was  then  that  of  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen :  — 

"But  my  mother  said  it  wonld  he  a  diserace  for  me  to  return 
out  of  the  court  so  soon  after  I  was  placed  :  so  I  continued  almost 
two  years,  until  such  time  as  I  was  married  from  thence ;  for  my 
lord,’ the  M  irqnis  of  Newcastle,  did  approve  ot  those  bashful  fears 
which  many  condemn’d,  and  would  choose  such  a  wife  as  he 
might  bring  to  his  own  humors,  and  not  such  an  one  as  was  wed¬ 
ded  to  self-conc'  it,  or  one  that  had  been  temper’d  to  the  humors 
of  another;  for  which  he  wooed  me  for  his  wife;  and,  though 
I  did  dread  marriage,  and  shnnn’d  mens  companies  as  much 
as  I  could,  yet  T  could  not,  nor  had  not  the  power  to  refuse  him, 
by  reason  my  nffvfions  were  fix’d  on  him,  and  he  was  the  onely 
person  I  was  ever  in  love  with.  Neither  was  I  ashamed  to  own 
it,  but  gloried  therein  ;  for  it  was  not  amorous  love  :  T  never  was 
infected  therewith.  —  it  is  a  disease,  or  a  passion,  or  both.  I  only 
know  by  relation,  not  by  experience :  neither  cotild  title,  wealth, 
power,  or  person  entice  me  to  love ;  hut  mv  love  wa«  honest  and 
honorable,  being  placed  upon  merit,  which  affection  joy’d  at  the 
feme  of  his  worth,  pleas’d  with  delight  in  his  wit,  proud  of  the 
respects  he  used  to  me,  and  triumphing  in  the  affections  he  pro- 
fest  for  me,  which  affections  he  hath  confirmed  to  me  by  a  d(*ed 
of  time,  seal’d  bv  constancy,  and  assigned  by  an  unalterable  de¬ 
cree  of  his  promiss' :  which  makes  mo  happv  in  despight  of  For¬ 
tune’s  frowns  ;  for  though  misfortunes  may  and  do  oft  dissolve 
base,  wilde,  loose,  and  ungrounded  affections,  vet  she  hath  no 
power  of  those  that  are  united  either  hv  merit,  instice,  gratitnde, 
duty,  fidelity,  or  the  like ;  and  though  mv  lord  hath  losst  his  es¬ 
tate,  and  banish’d  out  of  his  country,  for  his  lovaltv  to  his  king 
and  country,  yet  n<‘ither  despised  povertv  nor  pinching  neces¬ 
sity  could  make  him  break  the  bonds  of  friendship,  or  weaken 
his'  loyal  duty  to  his  king  or  country.” 

Concerning  her  own  nature  and  feelings,  the  charming 
little  Philistine  is  thoroughly  open.  Utterly  powerless  is 
she  to  withhold  any  thing  she  knows  or  thinks.  In  a  flux 
of  words  she  informs  us  how  honest,  truthful,  modest,  and 
virtuous  she  is ;  how,  when  “  she  places  a  particular  af¬ 
fection,”  she  loves  “  extraordinarily  and  constantly,  yet  not 
fondly,  hut  soberly  and  observinglv ;  not  to  hang  upon  them 
as  a  trouble,  but  to  wait  upon  them  as  a  servant ;  ”  how 
she  is  bashful,  ambitious,  and  lazy  ;  afr.aid  to  hear  a  “  pop¬ 
gun,”  or  see  a  drawn  sword ;  unable  to  kill  a  fly,  or  endure 
the  groans  of  a  wounded  animal.  The  self-drawn  picture 
is,  in  fact,  M.adame  Englentyne,  as  described  hy  Chaucer. 
Almost  in  the  very  worfs  of  Chaucer,  the  duchess  informs 
us  how  — 

“  wel  i-tanght  was  sche  withalle, 

Sche  let  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 

Ne  wutte  hire  fyngres  in  hire  sauce  deepe ;  ” 

or  how  — 

“  Sche  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitons 
Sche  wnlde  werpe  if  that  she  saw  a  mons 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde.” 

Her  lord,  whom  she  so  delights  to  honor,  appears  to  have 
Wne  with  equanimity  this  weight  of  adoration  and  adula¬ 
tion.  He  is  chiefly  known  in  literature  by  his  “  Metho<le  et 
Invention  nouvelle  de  Dresser  les  Chevaux,”  first  published 
in  Antwerp  in  1657,  and  since  frequently  reprinted.  His 
interest  in  the  menaqn  of  horses  was,  indeea,  next  to  his 
zeal  for  his  king,  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic. 
His  comedies,  which  are  now  very  scarce,  are  not  without 
touches  of  humor.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  the  duke  from  the  “  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write 
with  ease.”  Some  of  his  sayings,  as  preserved  by  his 
duchess,  are  thoughtful.  His  views  upon  the  subject  of 
witchcraft  are  beyond  his  age.  On  this  point,  and  on  other 
matters,  he  seems,  according  to  the  account  of  the  duchess, 
to^  have  influence<l  Hobbes,  certainly  the  most  original 
thinker  of  the  day.  His  maxims  of  statecraft  are  at  times 


Machiavelian.  At  times,  however,  his  views  extend  far 
ahead,  in  advance  even  of  moclern  statesmanship.  He 
might  have  anticipated  recent  legislation  when  he  said,  that 
“  many  laws  do  rather  entrap,  than  help,  the  subject. 

For  the  value  of  the  picture  of  the  civil  war  in  the  north 
of  England  it  presents,  and  for  the  interest  of  its  private 
revelations,  this  reprint  is  valuable.  The  title-page  of  the 
volume  from  which  the  memoir  of  the  duchess  is  taken  de¬ 
scribes  aptly  the  contents  of  the  work.  It  is  so  amusingly 
like  the  famous  description  of  plays  by  Polonius,  it  is  difiv- 
cult  to  regard  the  resemblance  as  accitlental.  After  giving 
the  first  title,  “  Nature’s  Pictures,”  and  the  name  and  style 
of  the  author,  the  title-page  continues :  — 

“In  this  Volnme  there  are  several  feigned  stories  of  Natural 
Descriptions,  a«  Comical,  Tra"iral,  and  Tragi-Comical,  Poetical, 
Pomantical,  Philosophical,  and  Historical,  both  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  some  all  Prose,  some  mixt,  partiv  Prose  and  partly  Verse. 
Also  there  are  some  Morals,  and  some  Dialogni's.  bnt  they  are 
as  the  advantage  Txtaves  of  Bread  as  a  Baker’s  Dozen  ;  and  a 
true  Story  at  the  latter  End,  wherein  there  is  no  feinins.” 

The  whole  character  of  the  duchess  is  legible  in  this 
quaint,  extravagant,  and  preposterous  title-page. 
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I  HAVE  grown  tired  of  photography,  partly  because  my 
fingers  were  continually  black,  partly  because  people  who 
meant  to  praise  me  always  said  that  my  results  wen;  very 
goo<l  for  the  work  of  an  amateur ;  but  some  years  ago  I 
was  wild  about  it.  My  mania  was  to  photograph  bits  of 
scenery  anti  ruins  which  h.ad  never  been  focused  before ; 
and  in  seeking  to  indulge  it,  I  was  perpetually  getting  away 
into  corners.  The  cornerest  corner  I  ever  explored  in 
these  rambles  was  in  the  west  of  England.  The  wildest 
parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  anil  Wales  have  a  tourist-taint 
about  them ;  slimy  touts  and  ciceroni  have  crawled  over 
their  surface  with  snail-like  perseverance  ami  stolidity,  and 
left  traces.  But  no  one  has  ever  written  a  hand-book  of 
Dowd  :  no  one  would  buy  it  if  he  did.  D  >wd  has  no  scen¬ 
ery  in  particular,  no  waterfall,  no  antiquities  of  historical 
or  philosophical  interest.  There  was  a  ruin,  indeed ;  but 
commonplace  impecuniosity,  not  romantic  war  nor  mysteri¬ 
ous  haunting,  had  caused  its  decay,  and,  what  was  more,  a 
fellow  lived  in  it,  —  not  a  smuggler  nor  coiner  either,  but 
the  rightful  owner, 

I  should  not  have  found  that  out,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
thunder-storm.  I  was  hard  at  work  with  mv  apparatus  and 
imagination, —  “  Ruin  near  Dowd,  West  Front;”  “Ruin 
near  Dowd,  supposed  remains  of  Keep,”  &c.,  —  when  the 
sky  became  so  black  that  you  would  have  thought  it  was 

foing  to  rain  ink,  and  the  first  electric  gun  was  fired.  Now, 
)owd,  a  village  consisting  of  a  farm,  a  few  laborers’  cot¬ 
tages,  a  forge,  and  a  small  beer-shop  not  licensed  to  sell 
spirits,  was  quite  four  miles  off.  I  had  my  knapsack,  and 
some  bread  anti  cheese  with  me ;  so  it  was  perfectly  indif¬ 
ferent  where  I  passed  the  day  or  the  night,  so  long  as  I  got 
shelter.  Part  of  the  roof  seemeil  to  be  in  good  enough  re¬ 
pair  ;  so  I  struck  my  camera  and  little  tent  at  once,  and 
commenced  an  exploration  of  the  interior  as  the  first  drops 
began  to  make  their  half-crown-sizeil  flashes.  After 
penetrating  the  dilapidated  outer  walls,  I  ought  to  have 
seen  that  the  kernel  of  the  place  was  in  a  more  habitable 
condition ;  for  there  hatl  been  an  attempt  at  cultivating  vege¬ 
tables  in  an  inner  garden,  and  the  framework  of  certain 
windows  was  glazed.  But  I  was  so  eager  to  get  my  appar¬ 
atus  under  shelter  before  the  rain  came  on  in  earnest,  that 
I  noticed  nothing  of  tliis  ;  and  so  it  hap()eneil  that  I  blun- 
dered  into  a  furnishetl  apartment.  Not  that  the  furniture 
was  extensive ;  but  there  was  enough  to  swear  by :  a  deal- 
table,  three  cherry-wooil  chairs,  and  a  portrait  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  in  oils,  about  totaled  it.  A  man  was  sitting  at  the 
deal-table  when  I  entered.  He  jumpeil  up  at  the  intrusion  ; 
and  I  saw  that  he  was  tall,  young,  thin,  and  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  shepherd’s  plaid  considerably  the  worse  for  wear. 
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“I  beg  your  panlon.”  fitammered  1.  “  I  ran  in  out  of  the 
thundei^stonn,  not  knowing  that  the  house  was  inhabited.” 

“  You  thought  that  a  bat,  or,  at  best,  an  owl,  would  be 
the  only  tenant  of  so  tumble-down  a  place,”  be  said,  smil¬ 
ing  somewhat  bitterly  at  my  questionable  apolozy  ;  “  but 
come  in.  I  have  nothing  besides  shelter  to  offer  you,  I 
fear ;  but  to  that  you  are  welcome.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks.”  8ai<i  I.  “  I  would  not  intrude  on 
you,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have  lieen  taking  some  large  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  do  not  wish  them  to  be  spoiled.  Not  that  I 
am  sorry  to  keep  my  skin  out  of  such  a  deluge  as  this.” 

For  tne  storm  had  now  burst  with  great  fury.  Flashes 
of  lightning  averaged  about  thrt*e  to  the  minute  :  the  thun¬ 
der  was  rather  a  succession  of  exjilosions  than  the  normal 
roll ;  and  the  rain  came  down  as  if  all  the  gargoyles  of 
Europe  were  having  an  international  spouting-match  over¬ 
head. 

I  deposited  my  traps  in  a  comer,  and  immediately  be¬ 
came  aware  of  a  third  personage,  hitherto  unnoticed.  This 
was  a  very  large  blach  cat,  which  emerged  from  under  the 
table,  stretched  himself,  and,  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  myself,  proceeded  to  examine  my  luggage  with 
great  interest.  Do  not  tell  me  that  he  had  no  rea-son.  The 
way  he  peered  about,  gently  lifting  up  cloths,  and  letting 
them  down  again,  alone  proved  the  contrary.  Tliat  he  per¬ 
fectly  mastered  the  uses  of  the  camera,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  avow ;  hut  he  satisfted  himself  that  there  was  no  great 
mischief  to  be  appreheniled ;  for  presently  he  came  in  to 
his  master’s  side,  gave  him  a  rub  on  the  knee,  and  then  be¬ 
gan  to  groom  hirasidf  with  his  tongue. 

“  Poor  old  Dabble  !”  said  his  master,  scratching  his  head 
with  a  forefinger ;  and  the  animal,  instead  of  purring  like 
another  cat,  gave  a  little  murmured  “  Yow,  yow  I  ”  —  as  evi¬ 
dent  an  attempt  to  speak  as  possible. 

“  Dabble.  Polite  tor  diable  T  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Yes.  He  is  my  familiar,  and,  with  one  exception,  my 
only  fnend  and  companion.  Are  you  not,  Dabble  f  ” 

“  Yow,  yow  I  ” 

“  Is  he  old  Y  ” 

*  Very.  Fifteen  years,  I  should  say.” 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  very  curious  about  other  peo- 

J tie’s  private  affairs,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  I  certainly  con- 
ess  to  having  felt  that  impertinent  passion  in  the  present 
instance.  ^Vho  was  this  young  man,  whose  manners, 
phraseology,  and  accent  bespoke  him  an  educated  gentle¬ 
man?  and  why  did  he  live  in  a  ruin  alone  with  a  black  cat 
double  the  size  and  intelligence  of  other  black  cats?  Well, 
he  didn’t,  quite.  There  was  a  witch  connected  with  the 
establishment ;  and  presently  she  came  in.  Her  hooked 
nose,  curved  chin,  and  general  appearance  might  fairly 
have  burned  her,  were  faith  not  cold,  without  collateral 
evidence  ;  but  she  carried  her  broom  in  her  hand ;  and  the 
black  cat  ran  to  her,  rubbed  against  her  old  legs,  sat  up, 
and  plunged  his  claws  again  and  again  into  her  dress  with 
ecstatic  grasps.  Damnatory  signs  against  the  whole  family : 
“  Tortures  for  three  I  ”  the  oriler  peremptorily  demanded 
by  the  fitness  of  things,  Mr.  Toole.  Yet  she  was  a  poor, 
degenerate,  harmless  witch ;  |)erhaps  a  lapsed  witch,  who 
had  been  baptized ;  for  she  was  afraid  of  tne  thunder,  and 
■hook  like  a  screw-steamer  in  a  gale  whenever  a  ftvsh  clap 
came.  She  had  taken  refuge  in  a  vault  which  was  once  a 
cellar,  and  had  been  flooded  out.  The  sight  of  me  fright¬ 
ened  her  almost  as  much  as  the  thunder  and  the  water. 

“  We  are  not  used  to  visitors,”  said  the  young  mau  with 
a  smile  of  explanation.  “  This  gentleman  has  come  in  for 
riielter,  Molly.  Have  we  any  ^ing  to  offer  him  besides 
dry  bread  and  hard  cider  ?  ” 

Dabble  brought  in  a  rabbit  early  this  morning,  Master 
Walter,”  mumbled  the  old  woman. 

“  Go^  Dabble  I  ”  and  he  patted  the  cat’s  head.  “  Well, 
eook  the  rabbit  for  us,  please,  Molly.” 

There  were  some  smotddering  wood-embers  on  the  large 
hearth,  which  the  old  woman  raked  together,  and  blew  up 
into  a  flame ;  and  then  adding  fresh  fuel,  she  disappeared 
to  skin  the  DoM/e-captured  bunny,  which  was  in  due  time 
boiled,  and  set  before  us.  Our  table-cloth,  though  very 
coarse,  was  clean ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  iron 


forks.  I  added  the  bread  and  cheese  from  my  knapsack  to 
•the  common  stock.  My  host  took  the  head  of  his  table 
with  the  air  of  a  Belgravian  entertainer ;  Dabble  stood  at 
his  side  on  his  hind-legs,  with  his  fore-paws  and  black  head 
appearing  over  tlie  edge  of  the  board  till  he  received  a 
suitable  morsel,  when  he  went  down,  and  despatched  it  on 
the  floor,  re-appearing  when  it  was  finished.  If  his  master 
roved  dilatory,  he  put  out  a  paw  sideways,  and  dabbed 
is  arm,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  plaintive  me.aow. 

When  we  three  1  a  1  finishe<l  our  meal,  we  left  the  table ; 
and  the  harmless  witch  sat  down,  and  had  Aer  dinner  before 
clearing  away.  Of  course  I  had  been  abstemious.  One 
rabbit  amongst  four  is  not  a  gorge  :  try  it. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  of  my  first  meeting  with 
AValter  Musgrave  in  his  ruin,  because  they  made  a  great 
impression  U[K»n  me.  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  to 
find  a  poor  but  proud  <lon  placed  in  a  corresponding  pwi- 
tion  in  some  corner  of  S|)ain  ;  or  even  in  Ireland  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  not  have  seemed  abnonnal.  Hut  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman,  so  reduced,  and  having  good  health,  should 
not  have  emigrated,  or  enlisted,  or  driven  a  cab,  supposing 
no  one  would  give  him  ninety  pounds  a  year  as  a  clerk,  was 
an  unintelligible  muddle  to  me. 

But  an  impatient  reader  will  decline  to  take  any  interest 
in  sucb  reflections ;  so  I  will  simply  state,  without  explana¬ 
tion,  that  my  host  and  I  grew  very  friendlv  liefore  we 
parted  that  night ;  that  I  walked  over  from  "Dowd  again 
next  day,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  back  with  me,  and  eat 
a  return  dinner ;  that  I  became  very  intimate  with  him,  and 
prolonged  my  stay  in  the  neighborhood  in  consequence; 
and  that  he  told  me  his  history. 

It  was  a  story  of  a  lawsuit.  For  three  generations  the 
Musgraves  had  been  throwing  away  substance  in  their  race 
after  a  shadow,  until  the  family  and  its  acres  had  dwindled 
down  to  this  one  memlier,  tlie  old  ruinous  mansion  and  a 
few  roods  of  grass-land  about  it.  Lawyers  had  devoured 
the  rest,  —  honest  lawyers,  look  you ;  (or  the  shadow  ap¬ 
peared  very  tangible,  and  1  believe  that  the  cleverest  of  them 
had  a  bona  Jide  confidence  in  pulling  his  client  safe  through. 

The  bone  of  contention  was  freehold  ground  in  a  thriving 
city,  —  a  very  nice  bone,  with  plenty  of  meat  uj)on  it.  The 
Musgraves  could  not  make  their  title  clear :  neither  could 
the  Contremusgraves  make  (Aetr  title  clear;  and  so  the 
property  remained  unproductive.  The  houses  could  not 
t)e  let,  nor  pulled  down,  nor  patched  up.  The  Musgrave 
claim  was  admitted  to  be  very  strong ;  but  one  link  in  the 
chain  was  wanting,  —  a  certain  deed  which  was  known  to 
exist,  but  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  Tlie  provoking 
art  of  the  matter  was,  that  it  had  been  discovered  once 
y  the  present  claimant’s  grandfather ;  but  at  that  time 
other  necessary  legal  evidence,  since  collected,  had  not 
been  got  together ;  and  the  old  man,  who  was  queer  from 
the  effects  of  hope  deferred,  combinetl  with  that  of  a  pistol- 
wound  in  the  head  he  had  received  in  a  duel  arising  out 
of  the  suit,  had  stowed  the  iuqiortant  document  away  in  a 
safe  so  carefully  that  no  one  had  since  been  able  to  find  it ; 
for  he  was  struck  down  by  a  fit,  and  died  without  having 
the  power  to  communicate  the  hiding-place  to  his  only  son, 
who  was  hurriedly  summoned  to  his  dying-bed.  A  minute 
description  of  the  document,  together  with  an  account  of 
how  he  obtained  it,  was  found  in  his  will ;  and  in  the  next 
legal  tussle  this  was  put  in  with  some  confidence,  that,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  rest  of  the  case,  it  would  be  accepted  as  evi¬ 
dence.  But,  after  a  deal  of  learned  argument,  and  some 
hesitation,  the  authorities  who  had  to  decide  the  matter 
declined  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed  ;  and  the  case  was 
kept  for  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  set  of  lawyers,  at  that  time 
not  out  of  their  dinners  and  articles.  Thus  the  Musgrave 
property  remained  bleeding.  My  friend’s  father  got  pretty 
well  the  last  drop  out  of  it,  and  then  married,  not  for  love, 
but  partly  in  hopes  of  an  heir  to  carry  on  the  suit,  partly 
because  the  lady  had  a  little  money  to  be  sucked  into  the 
Chancery  quicksands.  He  did  get  an  heir :  he  did  sink 
the  money.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  wife  died  before  it 
was  quite  spent. 

The  gooilly  Musgrave  estates  were  now  all  gone,  as  has 
been  said,  the  house  and  homestead  being  alone  retained. 
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Tliis  last  bit  <>f  strand  was  stuck  to  tenaciously,  because  it 
was  pretty  certain  that  the  iron  safe,  with  the  coveted 
parchment  inside  it,  wjis  somewhere  about  the  premises.  But 
whert‘?  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  had  been  well  hunted  for, 
eaperienced  detectives  having  been  employed  in  the  search  ; 
•nd,  indeed,  the  ruinous  state  of  the  house  was  in  no  small 
measure  owinv  to  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  some  of 
these  investijrations  had  been  conducted. 

Happily,  not  quite  all  the  money  of  Walter  Mus^ave’s 
mother  went  to  the  lawyers :  some  of  it  was  spent  in 
educ-atins;  him  in  a  manner  hefittin<;  the  position  he  would 
hold  when  the  lawsuit  was  over,  and  the  valuable  hoiise- 
propiTty  at  his  disposal.  But  his  father  died,  and  the  funds 
gave  out,  before  he  had  finished  his  intended  course;  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  queer,  tantalizins;,  poverty-stricken, 
braiii-.le8troying  condition  in  which  I  discovered  him  when 
photography  and  a  thunder-storm  brought  us  together. 

When  he  first  commenced  his  confidences,  I  was  beyond 
espn-ssion  dismayed.  “  O  my  prophetic  soul,  his  great-grand¬ 
father  !  ”  I  mentally  exclaimed.  »  hen  he  opened  with  a  short 
biographjf  of  that  ancestor.  But  by  degrees  I  grew  inter- 
esUtd:  his  account  was  clear  enough,  if  mine  is  not;  and 
he  htd  confirmaU)ry  documents  to  show  for  every  thing  he 
a<lvanced.  At  last,  I  was  unable  to  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  to  keep  him  out  of  what  seemed  so  undoubtedly  his 
own ;  but  then  1  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  we  were  intimate  enough  for 
such  a  liberty,  I  talked  reason  to  him,  urging  him  to  throw 
the  losing  game  up,  leave  the  ruin  to  the  care  of  Molly  anil 
Dabb’e,  and  look  about  for  some  method  of  earning  bread 
and  bivcon ;  for  even  as  an  unskilled  artisan  he  would  live 
better  than  he  did  at  present 

He  let  his  remaining  patch  of  grass-land  for  forty  pounds 
a  year:  he  got  aboiit  ten  pounds  for  the  apples  in  his 
orchard,  and  half  as  much  more  for  the  hay  which  was  cut 
ini  it  Dabble,  who  was  an  arrant,  but  not  a  self-seeking 
poacher,  occasionally  brought  in  a  rabbit  or  a  leveret ;  and 
that  was  what  the  last  of  the  Miisgraves  lived  on. 

He  owned  that  it  savored  of  lunacy  to  go  on  like  that; 
that  his  best  course  would  be  to  sell  what  little  homestead 
remained  to  him,  —  which  he  could  do  at  a  fancy  price,  as  his 
retaining  possession  of  it  destroyed  the  compactness  of  the 
remainder  of  the  estate,  —  and  make  a  fresh  start  in  the 
world ;  but  said  that  he  simply  could  not  do  it. 

“  Surely,  you  could  make  one  vigorous  effort,”  said  I. 

“  Of  course  I  could,”  be  replieil,  “  if  that  were  all ;  but 
af'er  it  was  made,  —  a  week  after,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  or 
five  years  after,  —  I’should  be  drawn  back  into  this  inherited 
struggle ;  and  if  I  then  had  to  bear  the  reflection  that  I  had 
thrown  away  a  chance,  I  feel  certain  that  a  sentiment  of  re¬ 
morseful  regret  would  drive  me  mail.  No :  you  might  just 
as  well  tell  Laocodn  to  make  an  effort,  and  wrench  himself 
free  of  the  serpent-folds.  K  he  coidd,  they  would  twine 
round  again  him  when  he  was  weary.” 

So  I  never  annoyed  him  with  common-sense  again ;  and, 
indeed,  after  a  little  while,  I  caught  the  Chancery  infection 
myself.  Of  course,  it  was  but  in  a  mild  form,  as  I  had  no 
property  of  my  own  at  stake;  but  I  had  it  sufficiently  to 
alter  my  ideas  entirely,  and  sympathize  with  the  persistent 
struggle  with  fate  in  which  my  new  friend  was  engaged. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind  at 
that  time,  having  Iteen  recently  jilt  eil,  —  a  misfortune  which, 
till  they  grow  accustomed  to  it,  often  makes  young  men 
sulky  with  the  world  in  general.  My  sulks  took  the  form 
of  isolation  tempered  by  pbotography;  and  residence  at 
Dowd,  with  a  man  bound  to  go  crazy,  a  witch,  and  an  un¬ 
canny  black  eat  for  my  sole  acquaintance,  exactly  suited 
me  just  then.  There  is  a  freemasonry  amongst  the  forlorn 
in  love  which  enables  them  to  recognize  one  another;  and  I 
soon  learned  that  Musgrave  hail  met  a  certain  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman  who  had  acted  as  his  private 
tutor,  and  that  he  hail  indulged  in  day-iireams  of  tabling  his 
degrie,  going  into  orders,  and  leading  a  life  of  married  bliss 
in  a  parsonage  on  a  hundred  a  year ;  but  he  had  to  leave  the 
nniversity  abruptly  when  his  father  died,  and  left  him  the 
dormant  lawsuit,  and  nothing  else.  Then  at  first  he  wiis 
■anguine  of  being  able  shortly  to  offer  his  Mary  a  better 


home  than  they  had  modestly  pictured  for  themselves ;  but 
after  a  while,  when  he  had  well  studied  the  story  of  the 
family  failures,  his  love  was  but  another  wedge  in  the  tor¬ 
ture-boot. 

I  consoled  him  with  the  reflection,  that  his  case  was  far 
better  than  mine;  his  girl  was  faithful  to  him,  or  at  least 
he  thought  so,  and  he  had  a  chance :  whereas,  1  knew  for 
certain  that  the  heart  of  mine  was  a  mere  |H)p-gun,  and  that 
I  had  been  shot  out  of  it  as  another  fellow  popped  in.  But  he 
did  not  pity  me  properly ;  for  he '  considered  that  I  was 
lucky  in  that  she  had  changed  her  mind  before  marriage,  in¬ 
stead  of  after ;  and  I  could  not  contradict  that. 

But  the  cup  of  Musgrave’s  misfortunes  was  not  yet  full. 
Dnbb'e  died. 

Do  you  laugh  at  people  who  grieve  for  pet  animals  ?  I 
don’t.  “  Only  a  dog !  ”  folks  say.  Well,  a  dog  who  loves 
me  is  better  worth  my  regret  than  a  continent  full  of  men 
and  women  who  don’t.  Still  more  absurdly,  argument  is 
sometimes  attempted ;  and  we  are  told  not  to  give  a  second 
thought  to  the  loss  of  an  animal  “  that  has  no  soul.”  Now, 
surely,  if  the  death  of  dog,  cat.  or  horse  meant  its  utter  an¬ 
nihilation,  that  is  an  extra  cause  for  sorrow.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  such  a  notion.  Read  Butler’s  “  Analogy,”  and 
never  speak  with  that  ignorant  confidence  again.  I  do  not 
refer  you  to  Plato,  a  heathen  Greek,  but  to  Bishop  Butler, 
as  orthodox  a  man  as  yourself ;  perhaps  more  so. 

Well,  whatever  may  be  the  spiritual  endowment  of  other 
animals.  Dabble  must  have  had  a  soul :  at  least,  he  reasoned, 
and  certainly  would  have  talked  if  the  formation  of  his 
mouth  hail  permitted  him.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a 
mere  breathing  machine  would  have  found  out  that  his 
master  wanted  rabbits,  without  bt'ing  told,  and  so  brought 
them  home  when  he  caught  them,  instead  of  eating  them 
quietly  in  the  wooils  ? 

He  took  no  medicine :  he  had  no  doctor ;  and  yet  he  died, 
poor  dear,  —  which  looks  as  if  the  medical  profession  was 
slandered  sometimes.  His  illness  was  short.  He  did  not 
eat  one  morning ;  the  next  his  coat  was  rough,  and  he  did 
not  lick  it ;  on  the  third  he  went  about  mewing,  and  his 
eyes  got  filmy ;  on  the  fourth  he  had  convulsions,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  which  he  succumbed. 

We  made  a  wooden  box  for  him,  and  determined  to  bury 
him  in  the  orch.ard,  under  his  favorite  tree,  where  he  used 
to  scratch  holes,  and  lie  in  wait  for  dickey-birds.  It  was  on 
a  lovely  autumn  evening  that  we  bore  the  box  to  this  spot, 
and  commcnceil  our  sad  preparations.  Musgrave  being 
chief  mourner,  I  took  the  part  of  sexton,  and  struck  the 
spade  into  the  ground.  For  a  little  while  the  task  was 
easy :  then  I  came  on  roots,  which  delayetl  me.  Hacking 
through  them,  however,  I  dug  a  grave  some  three  feet  deep, 
and  we  tried  to  carry  the  obse<^uies  a  stage  further ;  but  the 
box  stuck :  tbe  grave  was  not  wide  enough.  I  began  again  at 
the  sides,  and  soon  widened  it ;  but  then  it  looked  too 
shallow,  and  I  dug  down  a  little  deefier ;  not  much,  for  I  was 
stopped  by  something  b-arder  than  a  root,  —  a  big  stone,  prob¬ 
ably.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  impression  on  it ;  so, 
as  one  does  not  like  to  be  beaten,  I  dug  round  it,  and  tried 
to  get  it  up  bodily.  Musgrave  had  to  help;  and  then  we 
disinterred  a  square  iron  box. 

“  By  Jove  1  ”  cried  I :  “  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  safe  hidden 
away  by  your  grandfather  ?  ” 

Musgrave  flushed  verv  red,  and  then  turned  deadly  pale. 

“  Bound  to  be,”  said  lie ;  “  and  the  deed  is  in  it.” 

In  spite  of  the  susfiense,  he  put  tbe  safe  on  one  side  until 
we  had  lowered  Dabble  into  its  place,  which  he  exactly 
fitted,  and  filled  in  the  grave.  Then  we  took  our  discovery 
home,  and  wrenched  the  lid  off.  There  was  the  parchment 
safe  enough,  considerably  discolored,  but  c^uite  legiVile. 

Well.  Musgrave  bad  no  other  way  of  raising  money  for  the 
re-opening  ot  the  big  suit ;  so  he  sold  the  ruin  and  the  orchartl. 
The  case  was  clear  enough,  now  the  missing  link  was  sup¬ 
plied  ;  and  he  established  his  claim  to  the  property  which  h^ 
been  so  long  in  dispute  without  much  trouble  or  delay.  He 
married  his  Mary,  did  not  cut  me  when  the  increasing  value 
of  his  freeholds  made  him  very  rich,  and  was  always  grace¬ 
ful  to  Dabble,  who  had  brought  him  rabbits  when  living,  and 
a  fortune  when  dead. 
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ENGLISH  CLIFF-SCENERY. 


Cliff-scenery  on  a  moderate  wale  is,  in  islands  liVe 
ours,  comparatively  so  easy  to  reach,  that  it  hanlly  ranks 
as  hiih  as  it  intrinsically  deserves  to  rank  in  the  esteem  of 
modern  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Probably  few 
people  who  know  the  Treat  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  and  who 
have  admired  them  both  from  the  sea  and  the  land,  have 
ever  indulTed  the  desire  to  see  still  finer  specimens  of  the 
same  kind  of  jrand  i«land-wall  hattlin<r  with  even  wilder 
■eas.  Yet  there  is  no  kind  of  scenery  which  contains  con¬ 
trasts  so  broad,  and  effects  so  impressive  and  simple,  as 
this;  for  not  in  the  Alps  themselves  can  you  find  any  thins 
like  so  sharp  a  line  of  intersection  between  two  worlds  of 
force  of  an  absolutely  opposite  kinfl,  —  the  force  of  inert 
mass  and  the  force  of  incessant  motion.  —  the  fixed  resist¬ 
ing  force  of  solid  earth  in  its  hugest  shape*,  and  the  rest¬ 
less,  besetting  force  of  the  yielding,  recedin'^,  scattering, 
but  surely  regathering,  returning,  overwhelming  sea.  On 
the  heights  of  the  Alps  you  have  the  same  boundless  hori¬ 
zons,  the  same  great  sweeps  of  sky,  and  much  huger  m’sses 
of  mountain,  strewn  beneath  you  on  every  side,  to  say  noth- 
uig  of  the  fields  of  ice  and  snow,  —  those  startling  invasions 
of  the  tempera'e  by  the  Arctic  worhl.  But  yon  have  sel¬ 
dom  anv  striking  embodiment  of  such  force  as  the  ocean’s, 
■which  is  intermediate  between  the  soliilitv  of  earth  and  the 
mobility  of  the  air,  though  with  many  of  the  attributes  of 
both. — the  penetrating  fluidity  of  the  air,  for  instance,  in 
combination  with  the  visible  massiveness  of  the  earth  ;  and 
again,  the  spiritual  transparency  and  softness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  combination  with  much  of  the  wei^^ht  and  batter¬ 
ing-power  of  the  solid  rock.  Again,  for  rich  colors  in  pei^ 
feet  graduation,  and  for  telling  significance  of  outline,  there 
is  no  scenery  like  the  grander  clifT-sccnery.  even  though 
the  cliffs’  height  above  the  sea  is  relatively  insiT-nificant.  A 
lake  may  add  liquid  effects  and  lovely  reflections  to  a 
mountain  landscape ;  but  it  is  always  seen  as  part  of  it,  as 
a  beauty  contained  in  and  enhancing  it,  not  as  the  rival  and 
antagonist  of  the  mountains,  not  as  the  aggressive  realm 
beyond,  which  at  once  circumscribes  and  threatens  the  very 
stronghold  on  which  you  stand.  Cliff’s  jutting  into  a  great 
ocean  seem  the  end  of  one  realm,  and  a  defiance  to  the 
realm  beyond.  There  stability  ends,  and  instability  begins ; 
and  from  the  strong  tower  of  the  one  you  can  peer  down 
into  the  fickle  bosom  of  the  other.  And  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  you  have  all  the  colors  of  a  shoaling  sea  before  you, 
from  the  deepest  green  and  deepest  blue  to  the  dazzling 
white  of  the  breaking  foam,  it  is  no  wonder  if  you  some¬ 
times  think,  that  even  forests  of  peaks,  and  the  serpentine 
curves  of  the  hugest  and  cruelest  glaciers,  can  produce  no 
effect  so  sublime  as  the  double  contrast  between  the  wall 
of  precipice  which  has  for  centuries  beaten  off  the  inces¬ 
sant  waves,  the  tranquil  sky  into  which  it  towers,  and  the 
restless  sea  into  which  it  drops. 

The  cliff-scenery  of  England  is  both  grand  and  various. 
You  can  hanlly  find  anywhere  lovelier  coves,  more  pictur- 
CMue  arches,  bridges,  and  windows  in  the  cliffs,  or  more 
richly-8taine<l  and  stratified  sea-walls,  than  on  the  Dorset¬ 
shire  coast,  for  instance,  where,  however,  the  scale  of  things 
is  not  great,  since  neither  the  perpenilicular  heights,  nor, 
what  is  even  more  impressive,  the  stretches  of  high  cliff 
■visible  at  one  glance,  are  at  all  starting.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
where  the  coast  is  ex|)osed  to  the  full  force  of  tremendous 
seas  that  you  can  expect  to  find  such  scenery ;  for  it  is  only 
there  that  all  the  weaker  and  poorer  coast^lines  must  have 
been  driven  in,  till  the  hardest  masses  of  rock  have  lieen 
sifted  out,  as  it  were,  and  left  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  by 
the  constant  aggressions  of  the  sea.  The  onset  of  the 
ocean  overwhelms  whatever  it  can  overwhelm :  while  that 
which  it  cannot  beat  down  remains  as  cape,  island,  or  prom¬ 
ontory,  when  all  the  rest  has  been  washed  away.  Just  as 
the  brunt  of  war  or  plague  distinguishes  for  us,  and  leaves 
uninjured  only  the  hardy  constitutions,  while  it  mows  down 
all  feebler  lives;  so  it  is  only  where  the  ocean’s  onset  is 
most  fierce  and  dangerous  that  the  iron-bound  coasts  are 
discriminated,  and  left  standing  far  in  advance  of  the 


others,  with  every  weak  section  of  rock  undermined  and 
excavated,  if  it  be  beneath  the  level  of  the  tides,  or,  if  it  he 
above  it,  ilriven  in  and  crumbled  landwanls  by  the  winds 
of  centuries.  Hence,  one  must  go  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
or  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  if  one  wants  the  cliffs  which 
have  had  the  longest  and  severest  sifting  by  the  full  wa.-h 
of  the  Atlantic,  an<l  by  those  great  western  winds  which 
blow  over  the  Atlantic.  And  in  point  of  fact  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  in  Europe  finer  in  its  way  than  some  of 
the  finest  of  these ;  say,  for  instance,  the  cliffs  of  Clare  and 
of  Donegal,  some  of  which  run  for  miles  in  a  sheer  mount  lin- 
wall,  resembling  the  battlements  of  a  gigantic  fortress  built 
to  foil  the  inroads  of  that  penetrating  Atlantic,  whii  h,  else¬ 
where  on  that  western  coast,  has  found  so  many  weak  (mints 
in  the  side  of  Ireland,  and  driven  its  tides  deep  into  the 
verv  heart  of  the  land.  Standing  on  a  fine  day  on  the 
cliffs  of  Moher,  you  have  at  least  some  eighty  or  a  hundred 
square  miles  of  open  Atlantic  stretching  away  in  all  shades 
of  color,  from  the  deep  Italian  blue  at  your  feet  to  the  faint 
gray  that  shines  in  the  far  horizon  beyond  the  dreamy  Isles 
of  Arran,  spread  before  you  :  beneath  you  a  precipice  not 
less  sheer,  and  considerably  vaster,  than  the  fall  from  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul’s  to  the  streets  of  London,  —  a  prvcijiice 
which  stretches  away  for  miles  on  Imth  sides  of  you  in  the 
most  picturesque  sweeps,  interrupted  bv  jutting  crags,  round 
which  the  surf  is  always  angry.  Within  what  seems  a 
stone’s  throw,  set  in  the  most  dazzling  ring  of  surf,  but  far 
beneath  you,  is  some  monumenbil  rock,  an  island  in  the  sea, 
so  chiselie<l  by  the  winds  and  waves  that  it  has  taken  to 
itself  the  semblance  of  a  work’  of  art ;  and  you  can  almost 
discern  the  very  shape  for  which  it  has  been  designed,  so 
clear  do  the  helmet  and  the  spear  of  Athene  seem  to  stand 
out  above  that  Cyclopean  pedestal  of  fifty  feet  of  rock. 
Clouds  of  gulls  or  gannets  —  at  that  great  depth  you  can¬ 
not  discern  the  species  by  any  vision  of  the  individual 
specimens,  for  they  look  little  larger  than  butterflies  — 
swim  in  all  sorts  of  varying  oval  figures,  but  always  in 
masses  with  a  wedge-like  vanguard,  on  the  blue  water, 
while  their  strange,  shrill  cry  is  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  waves.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  scene  of  grander  con¬ 
trasts  :  the  soft,  dreamy  islands  on  the  horizon,  and  the 
stern,  iron-lamnd  coast  on  which  you  stand ;  the  Italian 
sky  reflected  in  the  Iwundless  oce.in,  but  reflected  with  just 
those  breaks  of  angry  surf  which  tell  you  that  it  reflects 
only  what  it  cannot  reach,  and  assails  what  it  can ;  the 
wrinkles  and  shadows  on  the  mighty  cliffs ;  and  the  long 
stream  of  rijipling  sunlight  on  the  waves,  —  these  are  sym¬ 
bols  of  beauty  and  power  such  as  you  seldom  see  combined 
together  in  such  simplicity.  There  is  the  spell  of  distance 
for  what  is  lovely,  and  the  menace  of  nearness  for  what  is 
strong.  There  is  the  delicate  blue  of  that  ocean  which  has 

Croduced  all  this  chiselling  of  the  mighty  rocks,  to  contrast, 
jr  a  kind  of  irony,  with  tlie  time-worn  stains  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  which  it  has  worn  away.  There  is  the  solid  fortifica¬ 
tion  which  has  resisted  centuries  of  invasion,  and  the  li((uid 
waters  which  have  never  had  to  resist  any  invasion,  because 
it  was  always  their  function  to  invade.  Earth  and  sea  cer¬ 
tainly  never  meet  in  simpler  and  grander  fashions  than  on 
those  cliffs  at  Moher. 

Unless,  indeed,  it  be  in  such  cliffs  as  those  of  Slieveleagire 
in  Donegal,  which  are  three  times  the  height,  though  their 
visible  extent  in  one  continuous  line  is  much  less.  There 
you  may  stand  as  high  as  you  stand  on  the  top  of  the  Mo¬ 
her  cliffs,  and  yet  look  up  to  a  height  towering  twice  the 
same  altitude  above  you.  The  fishing-boats  beneath  are 
dwarfed  to  the  size  of  children’s  toys;  and  ihe  men  on  the 
heights  above  seem  almost  dolls  out  of  a  Noah’s  ark.  Here 
it  is  a  true  mountain  which  breaks  down  sheer  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  there  is  comparatively  but 
a  limited  reach  of  the  mountain-wall  presented  to  the  eye, 
—  half  a  mile,  perhaps,  at  most,  which  looks  but  little  in 
the  foreshortened  distances  of  a  bending  coast.  Tliese 
cliffs,  therefore,  are  perhaps  seen  to  most  advantage  when 
mists  are  lowering  over  tiie  landscape,  and  seem  to  shut 
out  from  you  an  intlefinite  range  of  coast  equ.dly  grand, 
and  by  veiling  the  summit  to  suggest  that  they  tower  up 
above  the  very  region  of  the  clouds.  It  is  in  such  aspects, 
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too,  when,  planted  in  the  sea,  they  seem  to  reach  into  the 
clouds,  that  the  sound  of  the  breakers  as  it  comes  up  to  the 
ear  affects  the  imagination  most;  as  Wordsworth  seems  to 
have  felt  when  he  says  in  his  ode  on  “  The  Power  of 
Sound,”  — 

“  The  towering  headlands,  crowned  with  mist. 

Their  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
That  Ocean  is  a  mighty  harmouist ;  ” 

for  so  various  is  the  effect  on  the  car  of  the  same  sminds 
under  different  aspects  of  nature,  that  the  same  roar  of  the 
waves  which  only  just  enters  the  ear  and  refreshes  the  fan¬ 
cy  untler  a  bright  sky  occupies  it  with  a  kind  of  weird  and 
solemn  persistency  when  mists  limit  narrowly  the  sense  of 
vision,  and  throw  the  gazer  back,  as  it  were,  upon  himself. 
There  is  hardly  any  spectacle  in  the  world  more  purely 
magnificent  than  these  great  Slieveleague  cliffs,  bounded  in 
front  and  threatened  from  above  by  mist  under  a  lowering 
sky,  the  opposite  coast  of  Sligo,  fourteen  miles  off,  looming, 
if  at  all,  by  glimpses,  in  a  ghostly  sort  of  way,  througli 
breaks  in  the  driving  clouds.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  no 
sense  of  desolation  like  that  on  the  high  Alps  ;  for  the  sea, 
though  it  is  wild  and  lonely,  is  never  exactly  desolate,  never 
suggests  the  idea  of  waste  power :  but  it  does  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  vast  besetting  force  more  perfectly  than  any  otluT 
natural  element ;  anil  when  there  is  also  a  sufficiently  grand 
and  solid  front  of  cliff  to  be  beset,  as  there  is  in  these  great 
cliffs  and  the  magnificent  headlands  a  few  miles  farther 
west,  —  Glenhead  and  the  Stirrell, —  there  is  as  much  to 
excite  and  satisfy  the  imagination  as  you  can  find  even  in 
the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  sublimest 
wildernesses  of  snow  and  glacier. 


ALPHABETICAL  ANECDOTES. 

What  is  an  anecdote  ?  The  term  is  not  of  English 
birth,  although  an  English  household  word.  It  comes  to  us 
directly  from  the  Greek,  without  having  left  a  trace  of  its 
passage  in  the  Latin.  English  dictionaries  define  “  anec¬ 
dote  "as  a  biographical  incident,  and  so  forth.  It  is  so; 
but  that  does  not  give  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  ’AvcKdorof, 
anekdotos,  means  “  unpublished,”  “  undivulged  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  crowd.”  An  anecdote,  therefore,  is  one 
of  the  things  not  generally  known,  a  story  whisjjered  in  the 
ear,  a  fact  or  occurrence  confidentially  communicated ; 
although,  like  most  such  communications,  it  is  eventually 
proclaimed  at  the  corners  of  streets,  —  often  enlarged,  but 
not  amended. 

When  Mrs.  A.  tells  Mrs.  B.,  under  the  rose,  how  Mr.  C., 
her  ni'XtKloor  neighbor,  came  home  tipsy  from  his  public- 
house  club  last  night ;  how  he  abused,  and  tried  to  Insat, 
Mrs.  C. ;  and  how  she  gave  him  a  Roland  fitr  his  Oliver, 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  a  liv¬ 
ing  soul,  —  wm'h  she  olieys  by  giving  the  same  injunctions 
to  the  crony  to  whom  she  repeats  the  story,  —  that  is  a 
bonn  fide  anecdote. 

For  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  everybody  likes  anecdote 
in  some  shape  or  another,  even  under  its  least  respectable 
forms.  Anecdote  has  been  called  the  small  change  of  his¬ 
tory  :  it  certainly  is  the  current  coin  of  private  life.  Gos¬ 
sip  is  anecdote  :  scandal  is  anecdote.  And  how  many  peo¬ 
ple,  professin"  to  detest  both  gossip  and  scandal,  listen 
greedily  to  all  they  can  contrive  to  hear,  salving  their  con¬ 
sciences  with  “  I  don’t  believe  it :  it  can’t  lie  true  1  ”  All 
the  sons  of  Adam  and  all  the  daughters  of  Eve  possess,  at 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  a  germ  of  innate  curiosity,  not 
to  say  ill-nature,  which  delights  to  listen  to  revelations  of 
the  8  lyings  and  doings  of  others,  whether  above,  around,  or 
beneath  them. 

The  supply  of  conglomerate  anecdote,  in  masses,  is  hardly 
equal  to  tW  demand.  Many  people  begin  aggregations  of 
anecdotes,  as  they  do  journals  of  tours,  or  of  their  daily 
lives,  and  give  them  up  in  weariness  after  the  first  few  days. 
Weeks,  or  months.  Such  abortive  attempts  (as  not  a  few 
know  from  their  own  experience  or  ob.servation)  may  be 
counted  by  scores.  0..her  heapings-up  of  titbits  and  good 


things  which  are  really,  truly,  and  seriously  being  effected 
at  the  present  date,  are  not  made  with  a  view  to  our  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  for  the  delectation  of  posterity.  Prudence  pre¬ 
vents  their  present  ap|K‘arance.  'Tliey  are  too  contempo¬ 
rary  to  be  conveniently  published.  They  will  appear  when 
we  have  disapjieared.  But  what  matters  it  to  us  what  book 
comes  out,  entertaining  or  stupid,  in  ld72?  Aprbs  nous, 
le  deluge !  We  may  feel  as  indifferent  to  paulo-post-future 
amusement  as  to  paulo-post-future  catastroiihes. 

M.  Prosper  Merimee  (himself  an  accomplished  writer, 
known  through  the  qiiality,  rather  than  the  quantity,  of  his 
proiluctions^  resembles  the  legendary  boy  wlio  cared  for 
pudding  solely  on  account  of  its  plums.  He  has  the  cour¬ 
age  to  confess,  “  Je  n’aime  de  Thistoire  que  les  anecdotes,” 
—  “  In  history,  all  I  like  are  the  anecdotes.”  Conserjuently, 
he  must  be  a  reader  who  “  skips  ”  pretty  frequently.  Still, 
however  abundant  the  anecdotes,  there  must  be,  to  make  a 
history,  a  narrative  on  which  to  string  them,  just  as  ther« 
must  be  Itatter  or  paste  to  hold  raisins,  currants,  and  can¬ 
died  peel  together,  without  which  there  can  be  no  pudding 
projter.  The  history  or  the  pudding  once  made,  the 
reader  or  the  eater  can  then  amuse  himself  with  picking 
out  what  pleases  him. 

Collections  of  anecdotes  have  at  all  times  been  popular^ 
from  Scholasticus’s  whimsies  downwards,  through  mythical 
Joe  Miller,  naughty  Tom  Brown,  and  not  concluding  with 
the  Percy  Anecdotes.  One  reason  for  the  favor  they  enjoy, 
is,  doubtless,  that  you  take  up  a  book  with  all  the  skijiping 
done  for  you.  The  bones  and  gristle  are  rejected,  and  you 
are  presented  with  the  marrow  of  a  subject.  The  husks  are 
thrown  away,  and  you  get  the  grain,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
the  sort  of  “  chaff'  ”  which  suits  your  literary  taste. 

It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  receive  from  the  Librairie 
of  Firmin  Didot  Erbres,  Fils  et  Cie.,  a  “  Dictionnaire  Ency- 
clopedique  d’.\necdotes  Modernes,  Anciennes,  Frani^aise* 
et  Ftrangeres,”  by  Edmond  Guerard,  in  two  stout  volumes, 
with  index  into  the  bargain,  and  supplemental  alphabetical 
arrangement.  Tliis  plan  invites  us  to  dip  at  haz.ard,  from 
the  certainty  of  being  able  to  find  our  way  about  the  book, 
if,  perchance,  we  care  to  find  it.  But  in  peeping  into  a  dio- 
tionary  of  no  matter  what,  it  would  be  unjust  to  put  a  slight 
on  the  letter  A  (without  which  the  alphabet  would  be  a 
headless  string  of  vertebrae),  although  sundry  ingenious  gen- 
tleinen  have  made  attempts  to  do  without  that  first  of  let¬ 
ters.  An  advocate  of  the  name  of  Marchant  took  it  into  his 
head  (his  heart  could  not  have  much  to  do  with  it,  seeing 
that  “  amour  ”  begins  with  “  a  ”)  to  write  a  tolerably  long 
love-letter,  in  French,  from  which  he  scrupulously  excluded 
the  vowel  A.  This  letter  exists,  in  print,  but  absurd. 

In  1816  an  individual  named  Ronden  composed  The  Piec« 
without  A,  which  was  played  at  the  Theatre  des 
Varietes,  Paris.  The  pubhe  thronged  to  see  this  lour  de 
force.  The  curtain  rises.  Duval  enters  from  one  wing, 
Mengozzi  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage.  Tlte  first 
words  the  latter  utters  are,  “  Ah  1  monsieur,  vous  voilk !  ” 
(Here  you  are  !  )  The  whole  audience  roared  with  laugh¬ 
ter  at  this  curious  beginning  of  a  piei-e  without  A.  The  laugh 
gave  the  prompter  time  to  set  tne  actor  right ;  and  he  cor¬ 
rected  himself  with  “  Eh  I  monsieur,  vous  voici !  ” 

So  goes  the  story,  to  which  there  is  only  one  objection ; 
namely,  that  the  sentence  quoted  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
publisfied  piece.  Certainly,  it  contains  others  very  like  it; 
and  the  author  may  have  altered  it  while  corrcctlnij  his 
proofs.  Ronden  confesses  in  his  preface  that  the  pertomr- 
ance  was  not  suffered  ti^roceed  to  the  end. 

After  A,  comes  B.  Together,  they  make  Abbe.  Apropoe 
to  which,  or  whom,  Fontenelle  had  a  brother  who  was  an 
ab'ti.  One  day  he  was  asked,  “  Of  what  profession  is  yo  ur 
brother  ?  ” 

My  brother,”  he  answered,  “  is  a  priest.” 

“  Has  he  a  benefice  ?  ” 

“  No ;  and  he  hasn’t  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  one.” 

“  How,  then,  does  he  fill  up  his  time  V  ” 

“  He  says  mass  evciy  morning.” 

“  And  his  evenings  :  ” 

“  His  evenings?  Oh!  In  the  evening  he  does  not  know 
what  he  says.” 
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An  Encvclon»tlia  of  Anecdotes  maycLaiin  the  right  to  be 
inspected  in  alphalietical  order.  1  remember  an  alphabet 
which  used  to  begin,  — 

“  A  was  an  Actor,  who  made  a  "Teat  noise ; 

B  was  a  Butterfly,  hunted  by  Boys,”  &c. 

Let  ns  see  what  M.  Gucrard  has  to  tell  ns  about  actors  and 
actresses, 

Gobert,  fiimous  for  his  impersonations  of  the  First  Napo¬ 
leon,  whilst  playinii  the  emperor  at  theold  Cimue  Olympique, 
was  on  the  staae,  surrounded  by  his  staff.  They  had  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  olil  iirenadier  who  ilesired  to  present  his  son  to 
Napoleon ;  but  the  actor  who  played  the  grenadier  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  audience  began  to  get  impatient.  Goliert, 
who  had  finished  all  he  had  to  do,  not  knowing  how  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  on  the  stage,  turned  to  his  aide-de-camp, 
the  actor  Gautier,  and,  saying  to  him  graveljr,  “  Inform  me, 
marshal,  when  the  grenadier  arrives,”  immediately  retreatecl 
to  the  wing.  Gautier  ma'le  a  low  bow,  in  sign  of  obedience ; 
and,  turning  to  one  of  the  offii-ers,  saiil,  “  Inform  me,  general, 
when  the  grenadier  arrives,”  and  then  followed  Gobert’s  ex¬ 
ample.  Tlie  b<-st  of  it  was,  that  the  grenadier  never  arrived 
at  all.  He  did  not  turn  up  till  the  next  day,  —  at  the  near¬ 
est  wine-shop.  Tlie  rest  of  the  scene  had  to  be  omitted. 
Luckily,  the  audience  made  no  complaint  about  the  omis¬ 
sion.  Perhaps  they  were  not  aware  of  it. 

Tlie  actor  Ilind  was  remarkable  for  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  fertility  in  ex[)eiiients.  One  evening,  while  playing  in 
some  forgotten  imdislrama,  he  extricated  himself  witfi  honor 
from  an  awkward  difficultv.  He  represented  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  a  hardened  brigaml,  caught  at  last,  and  awaiting  his 
doom  in  a  sombre  cell.  One  of  his  accomplices  had  contrived 
to  convey  to  him  a  rope-ladder  and  a  file.  His  business  was 
to  file  through  the  bars  of  his  prison-window,  and  attempt  his 
escape  through  the  opening.  At  the  moment  when  he  was 
getting  out  of  the  window,  three  soldiers  had  to  rush  on  the 
stage,  fire  at  him,  and  shoot  him  dead.  Hind  duly  went 
through  his  part;  but  at  the  critical  moment,  instead  of  the 
expected  fatal  catastrophe,  the  guns  missed  fire.  The  soldiers 
retreated  in  disorder,  and  immediately  returned  with  fresh 
muskets,  which,  not  lieing  loaded,  merely  flashed  in  the  pan. 

Hind’s  position  was  becoming  unpleasant.  Suddenly,  he 
fell  upon  the  stage,  uttering  fearful  cries,  dragged  himself 
to  the  foot-lights  in  apparent  agony,  and  exclaimed,  “  Merci¬ 
ful  Heaven  1  I  have  swallowed  the  file  I  ”  Then,  after  well- 

Serformed  convulsions,  and  another  loud  groan,  he  fell  stark 
ead.  The  audience,  who  had  begun  to  murmur,  were  ap¬ 
peased  by  this  improvised  poetical  Justice. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Emperor  Gobert,  who  al¬ 
ways  at  the  old  Cirque  Olympique  brought  down  the  house 
simply  by  entering  in  his  gray  frock-co.at,  raising  his  little 
cocked  hat,  and  taking  his  snuff-box  out  of  his  pocket. 

Gobert’s  memory  was  b.ad.  Consequently,  when  he  had 
an  order  to  write,  or  a  letter  to  read,  he  was  carefully  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  written  t»‘xt.  One  evening,  in  some  military 
piece  of  the  day,  the  emperor  had  to  receive  a  letter  from 
the  hands  of  his  aide-de-c  imn,  and  then  read  it  to  his  assem¬ 
bled  officers.  Tlie  aide-de-camp  was  the  above-named  Giu- 
tier,  who,  we  may  add,  was  the  wag  of  the  theatre  ;  and  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  substitute  for  the  written  letter,  which 
the  manager  duly  delivered  to  him,  a  sheet  of  blank  paper, 
properly  folded,  which  he  gave  to  the  emperor  when  the 
moment  arrive  I. 

Gobert  took  the  letter,  broke  the  seal,  opened  it,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  became  a  varc  of  the  trick,  gravely  presented  it 
to  Gautier,  saying,  “  Do  you  read  it,  general.” 

Gautier  was  completely  taken  aback.  He  did  not  know  a 
word  of  the  letter ;  and,  not  having  the  coolness  or  the  clever¬ 
ness  to  invent  it,  he  got  well  hissed  as  the  rewanl  of  his  joke. 

Not  a  few  anecdotes  are  themselves  actors  of  all-work,  re¬ 
appearing  over  an<I  over  again,  each  time  under  a  different 
disguise.  Sometimes  they  pass  undetected :  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  reader,  after  reflection,  recognizes  them  as  old 
acquaintances. 

A  celebrate<l  dramatic  artist  was  playing  in  a  country 
town.  Probably  not  taking  the  trouble  to  exert  himself. 


[October  12, 

he  performed  an  ill-written  piece  in  a  very  bad  style,  and 
was  outrageously  hissed.  The  popular  actor,  accustomed  to 
nothing  but  applause,  could  not  help  giving  way  to  bis  tem¬ 
per. 

“  Imbeciles  I  ”  he  shouted,  and  sfrutteil  off  the  stage. 

“  An  apology  1  An  apology  I  ”  howled  the  audience. 

The  commissary  of  police  interfered.  There  was  no  escap¬ 
ing  an  apology. 

“  Messieurs.  I  said  vou  were  imlieciles,  it  is  true.  I  ask 
your  pardon,  I  am  in  the  wrong.” 

'This  two-edged  sall^  obtained  as  much  applause  as  its 
cause  had  provoked  disapprobation.  But  —  we  have  seen 
something  of  the  kind  related  of  an  imlividual  condemned 
to  unsay  a  slander,  ending  with  “  I  called  you  a  liar,  ’lis  true, 
and  so  1  leave  you.” 

Ill-natured  folk  said  that  Mademoiselle  Laguerre,  of  the 
Opera,  sought  for  inspiration  in  wine,  and  the  fact  was  some¬ 
times  perceptible  on  the  stage.  One  night,  when  she  was 
sinaing  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  a  spectator  whispered  to  his 
neicthbor,  “  She  is  more  like  Iphigenia  in  Champagne.” 

Some  telling  points  made  by  actors  haye  lieen  the  result 
of  accident.  An  actor,  in  the  part  of  Harpagon,  hapiiened 
to  fall  while  nmnins,  and  shoutins  “  Au  yoleur  1  Thieves  1  ” 
in  '  he  scene  of  the  strong-liox,  in  Molihre’s  “  L’ Ayare ;  ”  and 
he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  continue  his  part  while  still 
lying  on  the  ground,  as  might  happen  to  a  man  in  actual  life, 
when  oyerwhelmetl  and  broken  down  by  despair.  This  fall, 
in  some  theatres,  has  become  a  tradition,  and  even  produces 
a  strikin''  effect.  Several  details  of  theatrical  “  business” 
have  in  like  manner  owed  their  origin  in  chance.  In  the 
“  Comte  d’Essex.”  Baron’s  garter,  on  one  occasion,  became 
unfastened,  and  slippttd  off.  As  the  only  other  person  on  the 
stage  at  the  time  was  the  traitor  Cecil,  whom  lie  could  con¬ 
sistently  treat  with  haughtiness,  he  turned  the  opfwrtunitjr 
to  account  by  addressing  him  in  a  disdainful  tone  and  atti¬ 
tude  while  he  was  stooping  to  replace  the  garter.  Subse¬ 
quent  actors  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  repeat 
tne  same  by-play  when  they  personate  that  character. 

Of  course,  there  are  jokes  touching  the  Academic  Fran- 
(^aise,  which,  however  exclusive  and  dignified,  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  a  calm  republic  of  letters.  One  day,  when  they 
were  disputing  so  loudly  that  no  one  could  hear  a  word  that 
was  said,  M.  de  Mairan  called  them  to  order  in  a  short  ad¬ 
dress  :  “  Messieurs,  suppose  we  speak  only  four  at  a  time.” 

It  is  notorious  that  admission  to  the  Academy  is  the  am¬ 
bition  of  almost  every  Frenchman  of  letters.  Some,  never¬ 
theless,  hesitate.  Mably,  on  being  urged  to  present  himself 
as  a  candidate,  answered,  “  If  I  were  in  the  Academy,  peo¬ 
ple,  perhaps,  would  inquire,  ‘  Why  was  he  ailmitted?’  I 
much  prefer  that  they  should  ask,  ‘  Why  has  he  not  been 
admitted  ?  ’  ” 

Eyery  candidate  is  not  so  modest.  The  merits  of  an  ap¬ 
plicant  were  discussed  in  the  presence  of  Monsieur  V.  The 
majority  were  dead  against  him.  “  For  my  part,”  said  Mon¬ 
sieur  V.,  “  I  giye  him  my  vote.  He  is  an  exceeilingly  polite 
and  well-bred  man.  The  only  thing  against  him  are  his 
writings ;  and  they,  you  know,  are  the  merest  trifle.” 

The  addresses  of  letters  are  often  strau'ge.  Victor  Huso 
one  day  received  a  letter  with  the  simple  address,  “  To  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  epoch.”  The  author  of  the  “  Feuilles 
d’Automne”  immediately  sent  it,  without  opening  it,  to  M. 
de  Lamartine,  Rue  de  I’tlniversitd,  who  returned  it  himself 
to  M.  Hugo.  It  is  not  exactly  known  which  of  those  two 
illustrious  writers  consented  to  the  task  of  opening  the 
letter. 

A<re  is  a  fertile  subject  of  question  and  answer. 

“  What  is  your  age  ?  ”  Louis  the  Fourteenth  asked  of  one 
of  his  courtiers. 

“  Wliatever  age  your  Majesty  pleases.” 

'The  same  monarch  lamented,  in  Marshal  de  Grammont’s 
presence,  that  he  was  sixty  years  of  age. 

“  Ah,  sire  1  ”  the  other  replied,  “  everybody  is  sixty  years 
of  age.” 

One  day  an  elderly  officer  prayed  the  king  to  retain  him 
in  his  seryice,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  Invali  les. 

“  But  you  are  yery  old,  monsieur,”  Louis  replied. 

“  Sire,”  pleaded  the  officer,  “  I  am  only  three  years  older 
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than  your  Majesty,  and  I  hope  to  serve  you  at  least  twenty 
years  longer.’* 

This  flattery  in  disguise  had  its  efiect,  and  caused  the 
veteran’s  request  to  be  granted. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  finding  Moncrif  one  day  with  the 
queen,  said  to  him,  “  Du  you  know,  Moncrif,  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  give  you  eiglity  years  ?  ” 

‘  “Yes,  sire,”  he  replied;  “but  I  do  not  take  them.” 

Voltaire  was  asked  what  he  thought  was  the  age  of  tlie 


world. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said  ;  “but  I  regard  the  world  as  an 
old  miuette  who  conceals  her  age.” 

When  cahrio  etK  came  into  fashion  under  Louis  the  Fif¬ 
teenth,  bon  ton  recjuired  that  every  woman  of  quality  should 
drive  her  vehicle  herself.  But  the  fairest  hands  were  not 
the  most  skilful,  and  accidents  were  fearfully  numerous. 
The  king  sent  for  M.  d’Argenson,  and  begged  him  to  take 
measures  for  the  safety  of  passengers  in  the  streets. 

“  1  will  do  so  with  all  my  heart,”  he  answered.  “  But  do 
you  wish  accidents  to  disippear  completely?” 

“  Parhleu !  To  be  sure  1  do.” 


“  Leave  me  to  manage,  thi’n.” 

The  next  day  an  or  'onnance  appeared,  to  the  effect  that 
no  lady  under  thirty  years  of  age  could  be  permitted  to 
drive  a  cabriolet,  ’fwo  days  afterwards,  not  a  single  cab¬ 
riolet  conducted  by  a  female  driver  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Not  one  Parisienne  had  the  courage  to 
avow,  by  driving  a  cabriole',  that  she  was  thirty  years  of 


age. 

As  we  have  only  skimmed  a  little  from  A,  the  reader 
may  imagine  the  store  of  anecdote  which  M.  Guerard  has 
accumulated  under  the  headings  of  the  rest  of  the  alphabe*. 


ART  AND  FLIRTATION  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  palace  of  King  Cole  at  South  Kensington  may  be 
regarded  as  an  eminently  favorable  type  and  symbol  of  cer¬ 
tain  very  characteristic  tendencies  ot  the  present  day.  It 
is  framed  and  conducted  so  as  to  gratify  two  distinct  and 
almost  opposite  desires.  It  realizes  two  different  and 
almost  contradictory  conditions.  It  is  elegantly  instruc¬ 
tive.  It  meets  the  wishes  both  of  the  social  butterfly  and 
of  the  earnest  student.  It  is  the  common  rendezvous  of  the 
philosophical  and  of  the  flippant.  Fit  for  instruction,  it 
u  also  fit  for  amusement.  It  is  a  place  fur  education,  and 
it  is  a  place  for  lounge.  You  may  learn,  if  you  will,  the 
mysterious  proportions  in  which  the  various  ingredients 
that  constitute  the  sum  of  what  you  daily  eat  or  drink  are 
commingled,  learn  the  history  of  art,  acquaint  youselt  with 
the  secrets  of  architectural  schools,  or  establish  an  intimacy 
with  the  arcana  of  science.  Per  contra,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  your  taking  any  one  of  these  lessons  to  heart.  You 
may  stroll  through  the  South  Kensington  galleries,  and 
leave  them  not  a  whit  tlie  wiser  than  when  you  entered 
them.  Y'uu  may  fix  your  attention  upon  the  fair  feminine 
forms  and  faces  that  are 


“  Riper  and  more  real 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  the  stone  ideal,” 

study  the  philosophy  of  costume,  and  the  sesthetics  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  dress,  and  take  not  the  slightest  heed  of  the 
relics  of  ancient  raiment  which  meet  the  gaze  of  the  curious 
in  matters  of  obsolete  lure. 

'The  popularity  which  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
has  in  a  short  time  acquired  is  a  fair  earnest  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  which  it  may  be  expected  to  attain.  Engli.-hmen,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  understand  the  art  o<’  lounging ;  and  fur  a 
very  simple  reason,  that  lounging-places  in  England  are  so 
dismally  few.  With  the  exception  of  South  Kensington, 
there  is  scarcely  a  quarter  in  London  which  aflbrds  the  req¬ 
uisite  opjxirtunity.  There  is  the  British  Museum ;  but  the 
British  Museum  is  a  prison  to  a  pleasure-ground,  compared 
with  that  at  South  Kensington.  Bloomsbury  is  not  an  iu- 
tpiring  neighborhood.  Ichthyosauri,  plethiosauri,  and  fos¬ 
sils,  are  edifying,  but  not  enlivening.  These  ore  things 


w  hose  presence  you  may  ignore,  if  you  so  choose,  at  South 
Kensington.  Y'ou  may  do  nothing  there  but  stroll,  chat, 
and  flirt;  yet  you  feel  you  are  in  an  atmosphere  which 
thoroughly  justifies  the  occupation.  Tlie  accessories  of 
the  place  convince  you  that  insensibly  you  must  be 
undergoing  a  process  of  self-impnivement;  and  you  are 
certain  you  are  a  vastly  superior  person,  as  you  lunch  in  the 
classic  refreshment-room,  to  any  thing  that  you  could  be  if 
the  time  was  passed  in  less  elaborately-decorated  apart¬ 
ments. 

Probably,  if  all  the  little  episodes  of  wliich  the  South 
Kensington  galleries  have  been  and  are  the  scenes  were 
here  published,  it  would  be  considered  that  they  have  fur¬ 
nished  excuses,  pretexts,  opjiortunifies,  which  were  never 
eontemplateil  as  part  of  the  original  purpose  of  their 
structure.  How  many  designeilly-contrived  accidental  meet¬ 
ings  have  taken  place  in  their  jxirticos?  How  often,  in 
rambles  through  their  labyrinthine  pa'hs,  has  Angelina 
become  detached  from  her  friends,  to  find  herself  on  a 
sudden  face  to  face  with  Augustus?  If  young  Charley 
Lacqueacre  makes  it  a  rule  to  visit  the  Museum  at  certain 
hours.  —  these  hours  marvellously  coinciding  with  the  time 
at  which  Clara  Lovelace  is  in  the  habit  of  running  across 
from  Thurloe  Square  to  meet  her  dearest  friend,  Fanny 
Deuxtemps,  —  is  there  any  harm?  The  Museum  is  free  to 
any  one,  —  free,  that  is,  entirely  on  Monday.s,  Tuesdays,  and 
Saturdays ;  and  open  to  all  the  world  on  payment  of  the 
modest  sum  of'  sixpence  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  So, 
at  least,  argues  Miss  Lovelace.  Mrs.  Lovelace  scarcely 
seems  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  It  so  happens 
that  one  morning,  Clarti,  as  usual,  being  absent  in  the 
Museum  with  Miss  Deuxtemps,  Mr.  Spinks,  the  opulent 
miildle-a'jted  iron-merchant,  calls.  Mrs.  Lovelace  is  decid¬ 
edly  anxious  that  her  daughU-r  should  be  present.  Having 
her  walking  things  on,  the  goo<l  lady  thinks  she  will  go  to 
the  Museum,  and  conduct  in  person  to  Thurloe  S<]uare  Miss 
Clara.  This  young  lady  is  duly  found  by  the  keen-eyed 
mamma  strolling  about  with  Fanny  Deuxtemps,  indeed,  but 
also  with  Mr.  Lacqueacre,  enjoying  h'-rself  highly,  and  ac¬ 
companying  their  tour  of  inspection  of  the  v..riuus  objects 
which  the  Museum  contains  with  a  running  commentary, 
more  remarkable  for  the  levity  of  its  tone  than  the  profun¬ 
dity  of  its  knowledge.  “  Won’t  there  be  a  jolly  row  ?  ” 
murmurs  Miss  Lovelace  to  her  friend.  And  Clara  is  quite 
right  in  her  prognostications  of  parental  wrath ;  for  a  jolly 
row,  in  truth,  there  was.  Y’’e8 :  there  is  a  goo<l  deal  of  art 
going  on  at  South  Kensington ;  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  flirtation. 

Each  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way;  and  we  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  a  take  an  im[)artial  glance  at  both,  as  they  are  to 
be  witnessed  in  the  palace  of  King  Cole  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  day  of  the  week  that 
you  choose  for  a  ramble  tlueugh  the  intricatedy-winding 
g  Uei  ies  on  the  ground-flfwr.  As  might  be  exjKJcted,  on 
the  students’  —  which  are  the  sixpenny  —  days,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  more  select,  less  numerous,  and  a  trifle  quieter  in 
Its  demeanor ;  yet  even  on  the  free-admission  days  you  will 
not  find  the  art-student  entirely  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
He  is  not,  indeed,  visible  in  the  picture-galleries ;  but  down 
below,  in  the  great  hall,  you  come  across  him  before  many 
a  quaint  architectural  device,  many  a  scientific  model,  many 
an  article  of  old-fashioned  ornament  or  furniture.  Yonder 
you  see  him  stand  intently  gazing  at  that  magnificent  piece 
of  work  in  Florentine  marble  meant  to  grace  the  chimney- 
piece  of  some  Italian  noble,  which,  in  its  subtle  perfection 
of  art,  and  rich  amplitude  of  scidpture,  might  have  been 
planned  and  executed  by  Piranesi.  He  has  a  small  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  hurriedly  jots  a  few  fines, 
or  writes  a  few  words.  Ilis  profession  is  probably  that  of 
an  ornamental  designer  or  arcdiitect ;  and  he  has  come  here 
to'enrich  his  imagination  more  than  any  thing  else. 

But  it  is  not  to-day  that  you  will  witness  the  presence  of 
the  art-student  proper,  nor  in  this  portion  of  the  building  : 
for  that  you  must  go  above  to  the  picture-gallery,  and.  you 
must  see  tha^our  visit  is  paid  on  a  Wednesday,  Thurstlay, 
or  Friday.  'The  result  of  your  experience  will  certainly 
interest,  and  possibly  profit  you.  In  each  one  of  the  separ 
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rate  picture-rooms  you  will  discover  some  half-dozen  of 
more  or  less  earnest  workers,  endeavoring  to  reproduce,  on 
canvas  or  in  water-colors,  such  painting  as  pleases  or  suits 
them.  The  workers  are  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  all  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  busy,  apparently,  for  every  diflerent  kind  of 
purpose,  —  some  tor  pleasure,  others  for  business.  There  are 
the  regular  copyists,  —  those  to  whom  the  occupation  is 
their  sole  or  chief  means  of  livelihood,  —  male  and  female, 
you  have  them  both.  Yonder  is  a  man,  looking  some  sixty 
years  of  age,  whom  you  might  have  found  here  any  day 
since  the  gallery  has  first  been  open  for  copying.  He  has 
done  any  number  of  pictures.  He  is  a  swift  and  ciTective 
worker,  and  will  undertake  to  give  you  a  very  creditable 
reproiluction  of  any  piece  which  you  may  choose  to  select. 
You  will  find  him  first  in  the  gallery  in  the  morning,  and 
last  at  night.  When  there,  he  speeds  on  his  task  without 
let  or  hinderance,  and  looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  —  nowhere  save  to  his  own  canvas,  and  that  which  he 
has  selecU'd  as  his  model.  He  is  probably  now  doing  soiin  - 
thing  on  commission ;  for  a  good  copyist  such  as  he  may 
generally  hope  to  have  his  hands  full. 

Tliere  is  a  group  which  is  worth  watching  for  a  moment : 
a  lady,  a  widow  evidently,  plies  busily  away  with  brush 
and  easel ;  and  by  her  side  stand  two  little  children,  whom 
you  know  at  a  glance  to  be  fatherless.  This  is  a  tale  which 
tells  itself :  a  mother  suddenly  left  with  two  little  ones  to 
support,  friendless  and  alone  in  the  world.  Heaven  help 
herl  How  was  she  to  help  herself  V  Are  you  not  certain, 
as  you  look  at  the  thin,  wan  face,  that  that  good  mother  has 
been  put  to  many  a  sore  shill  to  provide  a  meal  for  these 
her  two  little  ones  V  Would  you  be  wrong  if  you  were  to 
conjecture  that  she  has  tried  more  means  than  one,  and 
tasted,  in  more  than  one  attempt,  the  bitter  fruits  of  lailure  ? 
that  she  has  earned  her  few  shillings,  when  opportunity 
offered  as  a  daily  governess  ?  and  that  it  is  only  mer  mm.-h 
oft-repeated  effort  that  she  has  been  able  to  gain  the  skill 
as  a  copyist  of  pictures  which  she  now  evinces,  or  to  com¬ 
mand  the  employment  which  she  now  fortunately  can  ? 
Love,  love  for  the  two  little  ones  beside  her,  wings  her 
brush  to-day.  Let  us  hope  that  its  labor  will  not  be  profit¬ 
less.  There  is  many  a  worker  such  as  this  to  be  seen  in 
the  picture-gallery  at  South  Kensington.  You  may  see 
ftur  young  faces  stooping  industriously,  without  their  atten¬ 
tion  flagging  for  a  moment,  over  their  canvas ;  and  you  can 
tell  that  it  is  the  remembrance  of  the  dear  ones  at  home,  tlie 
mother,  the  father,  the  brothers,  or  the  sisters,  which  siim- 
olates  and  inspires  them.  It  is  surprising  to  note  tlie  high 
average  standard  of  merit  visible  in  most  of  these  copies. 
They  vary,  of  course;  and  if  you  want  to  form  an  adequate 
notion  of  that  variety,  you  could  scarcely  do  better  than  sup¬ 
plement  your  glance  at  the  works  in  the  process  of  comple¬ 
tion  by  a  stroll  down  the  Brompton  Road,  casting  your  eyes 
by  the  way  into  the  windows  of  the  picture-dealers,  whose 
name  in  this  neighborhood  is  legion.  Almost  all  the 

Saintings  there  offered  on  sale  are  the  handiwork  of  the 
outh  Kensington  copyists. 

But  you  will  find  lood  for  reflections  of  a  very  different 
character  thim  those  which  serve  to  bring  home  to  you  a 
somewhat  saddening  sense  of  the  severity  of  the  great 
struggle  tor  existence  in  these  modern  days.  Tlie  sportive 
element  is  by  no  means  wanting  amid  the  sketching  in  tlie 
South  Kensington  gallery.  The  opportunity  is  a  favorable 
one  for  studying  the  different  varieties  of  that  somewhat 
numerous  class  m  Inch  we  may  indicate  by  the  phrase  “  ar¬ 
tistic  girl  of  the  period.”  There  never  was  a  time  when  a 
certain  order  of  young  ladies  were  so  fond  of  prattling  on 
art  subjects  as  at  present.  They  wear  the  theme  thread¬ 
bare  :  they  introduce  it  by  main  strength  in  the  pauses  of 
the  dance,  or  amid  the  small-talk  ot  dinner-tables ;  you 
are  overwhelmed  with  technical  jargon,  and  remorselessly 

Xut  through  all  your  sesthetic  facings.  Fur  such  ^ouug  la- 
ies  as  these,  the  picture-gallery  at  South  Kensington  on 
copying-days  is  a  great  place.  “  Young  ”  is  an  epithet  to 
be  applied  to  some  of  them  rather  by  a  courteous  use  of 
language  than  by  the  actual  warrant  of  facts ;  tor  the  ar¬ 
tistic  girl  ot  the  period  is  of  every  age,  from  sweet  seven¬ 
teen  up  t  tat,  lair,  and  forty,  or,  more  probably,  some- 
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what  meagre  fifty.  You  have  the  young  lady  who  prides 
herself  on  her  Pre-Raphaelite  countenance,  rejoicing  in 
her  amplitude  of  igneous  locks;  the  young  lady  ot  a^ceN 
tain  age,  w  hose  art  style  is  of  the  severest  kind,  and,  so  far 
as  the  outer  woman  is  concerned,  by  no  means  of  a  decora¬ 
tive  character ;  and  you  have  the  young  lady  w  hose  artia- 
tic  proclivities  principally  display  themselves  in  her  very 
dainty  toilets  and  very  elegant  costumes.  Specimens  of 
each  one  of  these  classes  you  may  witness  hard  at  work  to¬ 
day  at  South  Kensington,  —  at  work  lor  every  kind  of  pui>. 
pose,  and  from  every  sort  of  motive.  There  are  governesses, 
who  eke  out  their  sh  nder  incomes,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  improve  their  own  proficiency,  by  producing  copies  of 
favorite  pictures,  which  some  cunning  dealers  will  buy  for 
a  mere  nothing,  and  out  of  which  they  may,  not  improbably, 
make  a  very  considerable  sum.  Some,  of  course,  beluD<r  to 
the  regular  order  of  professional  copyists  :  others  work,  or 
go  throu'^h  a  process  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  by  that 
name,  for  amusement  or  improvement.  And  the  eonira'^ts 
thus  presented  are  sometimes  curious  enough.  At  one 
easel  sits  a  young  lady  very  diligently  at  work,  plainly 
dressed,  but  with  scrupulous  neatness.  She  is  not  a  reaQ. 
lar  copyist :  she  is  probably  an  erewhile  student  of  the  ars 
schools,  and  is  now  endeavoring  to  qualify  herself  for  the 
professional  career  of  an  artist.  Within  a  few  yards  of  our 
young  friend  there,  two  other  fair  painters  are  visible,  —  at 
work  too  ;  but  their  work  is  of  a  nominal  and  most  precari¬ 
ous  description.  Each  of  tliese  young  ladies  is  daintily, 
elegantly,  even  extravagantly  dressed.  They  came  to  the 
Museum  in  their  carriage  tins  morning,  and  will  depart  in 
it  this  aflernoon.  I  think,  if  you  were  to  overhear  what 
they  are  saying  to  each  other,  the  words  would  turn  out  to 
be,  “  Hoi  ribly  unpunctual  they  are  I  ”  or  something  to  that 
effect.  Who  are  the  “  they  ”  in  question  ?  You  are  not 
left  long  in  doubt.  Two  gentlemen  approach  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  :  Ihe  young  ladies  in  question  suddenly  become  mar¬ 
vellously  attentive  to  their  occupations.  “  Fancy  how  odd 
meeting  you'  here  1  ”  Alter  this,  no  very  large  amount  of 
painting  is  accomplished.  The  two  gentlemen  have  a  taste 
for  a  decidedly  humorous  kind  of  criticism,  which  is  not 
conducive  to  continuous  labor.  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of 
innocent  flirtation  done,  but  not  quite  so  much  art  as  might 
be  desirable. 

Yonder  sits  a  nimble  little  lady  who  appears  able  to  paint 
and  flirt  simultaneously,  active  with  her  brush  and  voluble 
with  her  tongue.  She  has  considerable  power  of  repartee ; 
and,  in  the  task  of  administering  the  bailinage  more  or  less 
complimentary,  which  the  youthful  cavalier  who  dallies  by 
her  side  essays,  is  a  trifle  ct  itical.  It  is  close  on  two  o’clock : 
let  us  descend  into  the  refreshment-room ;  for  the  jieriod 
has  now  arrived  when  exhausted  nature  hints  that  the  rav¬ 
ages  made  u)>on  the  system  by  the  demands  of  art  shnll  be 
repaired  as  well  as  may  be  through  the  instrumentality  of 
lunch.  And  marvellously  healthy  appetites  those  fair  ai- 
tists  have.  Augustus  manifests  some  slight  degree  of  sur¬ 
prise  as  the  artistic  object  of  his  affection  display  s  perfect 
readiness  to  try  the  excellence  of  some  dish  to  whit  h  he  — 
Augustus  —  casually  alludes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  and  much  merriment  We  may  drop  the  art  en¬ 
tirely,  if  you  will,  for  the  time,  and  simply  go  in  for  flirt.ition. 
And  this  much  we  may  say,  en  pusaant :  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  mention  another  apartment  in  London  into  which 
one  might  stroll  with  the  certainty  of  seeing  so  much  femi¬ 
nine  elegance  and  beauty  as  into  the  refreshment-room  of 
South  Kensinj^n  Museum  about  luncheon-time  on  a  stu¬ 
dents’  day.  The  sight  which  both  this  and  the  picture-gal¬ 
leries  themselves  on  such  occasions  afford  is  unitiue ;  and  it 
is  worth  seeing.  South  Kensington,  as  has  been  remarked 
before,  possesses  great  edacities,  which  should  be  developed, 
as  a  place  of  lounge.  There  are  certiiin  young  men  of  an 
intrusive,  impertinent,  and  familiar  turn  of  mind  who  might 
be  dispensed  with. 

To  cease  to  view  art  at  South  Kensington  in  reference  to 
flirtation,  what  are  the  most  important  f^ts  connected  with 
these  students’  days?  We  have  suflBciently  illustrated  by 
how  many  different  kinds  of  students,  and  for  what  differ¬ 
ent  purposes,  they  are  employed.  Camden  Town  and  Be.- 
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>Mvia  are  both,  on  these  occasions,  represented  in  the 
^th  Kensington  galleries.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
(opyinc'  artists  on  these  students’  days  belong  to  the  South 
Ken8in<'ton  Art  Training  Schools.  Apropos  of  these  schools 
there  are  a  few  words  wnich  may  be  said.  Their  object  is 
twofold :  first,  to  provide  gratmtous,  or  almost  gratuitous, 
instruction  for  those  who  intend  to  follow  the  occupation  of 
protessional  designers;  secondly,  to  improve  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  the  standard  of  national  taste,  aud  even  to  create  the 
taste,  which  it  is  hoped  the  protessional  designers  will 
eraiitV,  by  attracting  at  fixed  charges  a  considerable  por- 
doD  of  the  general  outside  public,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  business  of  designing  is  in  a  very  prosperous  way. 
Some  time  since,  an  exceedingly  clever  young  woman,  who 
had  a  distinct  genius  for  the  work,  went  down  tiom  London 
to  the  manufacturing  districts  in  quest  of  employment. 
After  long  waiting,  and  repeated  disappointments,  she  was 
at  last  oU'ered  fifteen  shillings  a  week  tor  work  which  would 
occupy  her  every  day  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven 
in  the  evening.  The  true  account  of  the  matter  is,  that 
desiirning  is  no  longer  the  separate  business  that  it  once 
was.  In  every  factory  there  are  clever  workmen  who  can 
design  also ;  and  the  system  of  local  art-schools,  branching 
out  from  South  Kensington,  naturally  favors  this  state  of 
things.  A  really  clever  student  in  the  art-schools  at  South 
Kensington  may  count  with  tolerable  certainty  upon  pro¬ 
curing  employment  thim  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
itselt.  There  is  always  some  copying  to  be  done  :  besides, 
these  dignitaries  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  give 
recommendations,  fret^uently  asked  as  they  are  to  whom 
the  task  of  copying  some  picture  on  the  premises  can  be 
best  assigned. 

The  method  of  procuring  permission  to  copy  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  simple  enough. 
Regular  forms  of  application  exist;  and  if  the  appHcr.tion 
be  properly  made,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
be  granted.  Certain  conditions  there  are,  indeed,  annexed ; 
anti  these  very  reasonable  and  natural  ones,  it  is  quite 
right  that  all  applicants  should  be  liable  to  give  some  proof 
ot  their  competence :  otherwise  the  galleries  would  be 
crowded  with  mere  idlers.  In  the  case  of  application  being 
made  to  copy  the  works  of  any  living  artist,  such  artist’s 
permission  must  accompany  the  application.  A  student’s 
cupying-ticket  is  procurable  at  the  following  rates :  fid.  tor 
one  week ;  Is.  fid.  for  a  month ;  3s.  for  three  months ;  and 
10s.  for  a  year.  Finally,  the  number  of  those  admitted  to 
copy  at  the  same  time  is  regulated  by  the  keeper,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  public  convenience. 

bueh  is  the  general  method  of  procedure  at  South  Ken- 
ungtou,  —  no  unimportant  factor  iu  the  great  artistic  move¬ 
ment  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  England.  Any 
person  who  has  noticed  the  quiet  enthusiasm  with  which  so 
many  of  the  copyists,  at  whose  miscellaneous  personnel  we 
have  been  glancing,  pursue  their  labors,  aud  how  satis¬ 
factory  the  results  of  those  labors  are;  and  who  has 
watched  the  untiinching  patience  with  which  the  workers 
touch  and  retouch  till  they  have  acquired  truth  and  accu¬ 
racy  to  the  model  before  them,  cannot  doubt  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  system  is  likely  to  prove  highly  salutary. 
There  is  au  artistic  capacity,  and  even  enthusiasm,  latent 
in  the  English  people  which  needs  only  to  be  developed. 
And  it  is  a  satisfactory  sign  that  the  pictures  which  there 
are  the  must  numerous  applications  to  copy  are  j  ust  those 
which  one  would  desire  to  see  adopted  as  models,  —  the 
best  specimens  of  truthful  English  art. 
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I.  —  M.  Jules  Simox. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  a  greater  intellectual  facility  been 
combined  with  more  tenacity  of  purpose  in  one  man  than 
in  the  case  of  M.  Jules  Simon ;  and,  if  the  combination 
of  these  qualities  be  hardly  sufficient  to  constitute  a  pro¬ 


found  thinker  or  a  great  writer,  it  is  just  the  one  thing 
neediiil  to  induce  the  mass  of  mediocre  intellects  to  regard 
you  in  the  light  of  both.  When,  moreover,  a  man  so  hap¬ 
pily  endowed  has  been  early  at  the  school  of  the  Tuima  ol' 
philosophy,  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  go  a  great  length. 

Others  have  risen  to  eminence  by  the  aid  of  their  lathers, 
who  went  half-way  before  them:  while  the  present  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  had  to  climb  the  whole  hills 
from  unknown  depths ;  and,  finding  half  his  name  an  un¬ 
necessary  cumbrauce  in  ascending  the  steep  road  to  dis¬ 
tinction,  he  prudently  dropped  it,  like  any  otlier  ballast, 
though  preserving  just  what  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  ac¬ 
cusation  of  having  repudiated  his  Oriental  origin,  and  not 
enough  to  attract  unpleasant  attention.  Gloriously  released 
from  that  drilling  workshop  which  the  French  call  ecole 
normale,  and  where  intelhgent  preceptors  are  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  destroying  all  originality  iu  the  youthful  minds  of 
superior  Frenchmen,  M.  Jules  Simou  came  iuto  contact  with 
the  then  reigning  prince  of  philosophy.  Victor  Cousin  dis¬ 
liked  M.  Jules  Simon,  —  for  who  ever  liked  his  successor? 
and  M.  Jules  Simon  dislikes  Victor  Cousin,  —  for  who 
ever  liked  his  predecessor?  and  yet  both  belonged  to  the 
same  theatre, —  the  elder  man  excelling  iu  the  roles  nobles, 
while  the  younger  showed  a  decided  aptitude  for  the  sentir 
mental  parts.  Every  Frenchman  in  their  audience  was  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  he  had  before  him  neither  a  Plato  nor  a 
ISpiuoza,  but  skilful  histrionic  representations  of  both :  still, 
they  were  universally  admired,  and  allowed  to  believe  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  persons  they  represented,  the  end  being  that 
those  who  were  not  present  at  the  performances  —  i.e.  did 
not  read  their  productions,  or,  reading  them,  were  unable  to 
form  au  opinion  concerning  them  —  really  believed  them  to 
be  tlie  profound  enthusiast  and  the  virtuous  sage  they  per¬ 
sonified.  The  Republican  party  in  1843,  being  sadly  desti¬ 
tute,  as  it  is  now,  of  men  ot  real  einincac:  ’..j  c;;-.  st  to  the 
great  men  of  the  *•  tyranny  ”  they  had  overthrown,  eagerly 
caught  up  the  Republican  Spinoza,  aud  opposed  him  to  the 
Orleanist  Plato,  iiut,  alas  1  their  rejoicing  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion  1  A  serious  government  of  douotlul  morality  came  in, 
and  turned  out  those  virtuous  incapacities  who  had  been 
playing  at  government  lor  some  mouths ;  and  our  friend 
had  plenty  of  leisure  to  study  his  part  better  for  a  future 
emergency. 

The  apparent  use  the  sage  made  of  this  long  leisure  was 
to  publish  a  series  of  moral  treatises  upon  Lioerty,  Family, 
Duty,  Ac.,  which  were  extremely  palatable  to  the  mass  of 
those  who  have  a  taste  for  warmed-up  vegetables,  delicately 
dressed,  aud  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  succulent  beef 
aud  spiced  broth.  In  reality,  the  great  outlaw  was  sailfuUy 
laying  his  nets  in  all  directions :  some  at  Claremont,  and 
some  at  Believille;  some  in  the  Academy,  and  some  in  the 
“  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres ;  ”  some  with  the  old  generap 
tion  expelled  from  office,  some  with  the  young  generation 
aspiring  to  enter  it.  in  a  modest  fifth-story  in  the  Place 
de  la  Madeleine,  on  a  Thursday  evening,  representatives 
of  ail  ages,  ail  parties,  and  all  classes  might  be  seen ;  for 
enmity  to  the  em^ieror  was  a  sufficient  recommendation 
for  any  one  to  be  received  with  open  arms  in  this  refuge  for 
discontented  and  disappointed  mediocrity,  where  no  man  of 
eminent  superiority  would  have  been  tolerated,  nor  have 
liked  to  move.  There  was  an  amiable  word  for  every  visi¬ 
tor ;  a  promise  —  nobody  can  boast  of  more  —  to  every 
young  talent  in  search  of  an  editor ;  and  the  host,  when 
able  to  overpower  his  grief  at  the  degradation  of  his  country, 
could  be  amiable,  alUiough  his  amiability  was  always  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  shade  of  melancholy.  It  was  alter  the  crowd 
had  retired,  when  fatigued  with  having  been  the  whole 
evening  on  the  boards,  that  he  would  become  himself  again. 
What  an  admirable  causeur  you  would  have  found  in  nim 
then  1  What  charming  maliciousness  he  would  display  in 
telling  anecdotes  concerning  his  dear  friends  1  Who  could 
imitate  the  gesture,  voice,  turn  of  phrase,  of  a  man  to  be 
turned  into  ridicule  as  he  does  ?  On  such  occasions  he 
wakes  from  his  usual  attitude  of  languor,  and  becomes  all 
life  and  animation.  And  woe  be  to  those  who  fail  iuto  his 
claws  I  Even  poor  M.  Thiers,  who  is  most  likely  sub¬ 
jected  at  present  to  the  charuiiug  cai-esses  of  those  velvety 
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paws,  might  often  have  seen  himself  torn  to  pieces  in  those 
days  of  crabbed  martyrdom. 

However,  the  day  of  action  came.  Not  without  hesitation, 
and  t'ully  weighing  the  pro  and  con,  did  the  retired  atldete 
cautiously  enter  the  arena.  It  might  be  on  a  spring  day  in 
1863  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  went  to  persuade  the  great 
man  to  re-enter  public  lite  by  presenting  himself  as  a  can¬ 
didate  at  the  impending  election,  introiluced  me  to  the 
philosopher  statesman.  In  these  days  a  previous  oath  to 
the  eiDpen)r  was  required  from  all  candidates.  The  low 
room,  lined  with  precionsly-b<Jun<l  liooks, —  the  onlv  luxury 
the  stoic  allows  himseli|  —  was  half  darkened.  The  cele- 
brate<l  thinker  was  lounging  on  a  sofa,  lamenting  the  igno¬ 
minious  degradation  ot  his  country,  and  hardly  able  to 
open  his  eyes  ;  for  he  gave  us  to  understand  that,  besides 
his  chronic  griel,  he  was  suffering  from  migraine.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  his  sufferings,  both  moral  and  physical,  he  was,  as 
usual,  gracetul ;  and  tlie  gesture  with  which  he  bade  us  sit 
down,  the  simple,  unpreten<!ing  way  in  which  he  spoke  to 
us  poor  simple  youths,  the  efforts  he  ma<le  to  listen  to  our 
words,  were  so  winning,  that  it  required  all  the  scepticism 
of  our  corrupt  generation  not  to  be  taken  in.  When  my 
friend  had  stated  his  proposal,  Cincinnatus  pathetically 
started  from  the  comer  in  which  he  lay  gracefully  crouch¬ 
ing.  “I  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Bonaparte!  II 
Not  to  be  thought  of,  met  chert  en/antt.”  —  “  But  the  Five 
did  so  in  1857,"  urged  my  friend  timidly.  “The  Five! 
Jules  Favre,  a  lawyer!  Picanl,  a  lawyer!  Ollivier,  a 
lawyer!  But  I,  a  professor  of  morality, —  I  take  an  oath 
against  m^  conviction  I  You  surely  do  not  mean  it,  mnn 
ami  /”  Three  weeks  afterw.anls  M.  Jules  Simon  had  taken 
his  oath  of  allegiance  to  tlie  em[)eror ;  and  three  months 
afterwards  entered  the  Corps  Legislatif,  with  the  professed 
intention  of  overthrowing  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  allegiance. 

It  was  Btdleville  which  had  brought  him  in,  that  same 

Belleville  which  since -  However,  that  is  neither  here 

nor  there,  and  it  was  not  so  naif  to  do  so  as  one  might  think 
at  first  sight ;  fur  if  the  Commune  had  any  chance  of  last¬ 
ing,  it  woulil  most  likely  have  found  in  its  elected  of  1863  a 
minister  quite  as  devoted  as  M.  Thiers  has  since  found  in 
him.  How  M.  Jules  Simon  came  into  office  on  that  “joyful  ” 
4th  of  September  is  known  to  every  one.  How  he  alone  of 
all  who  then  stole  into  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville  has  continued  in 
office  can  be  understood  by  those  alone  who  have  followed 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  public  career,  and  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  character.  Forsaking  his  friends  of  the 
4th  of  September  as  he  did  those  of  Belleville  when 
be  found  them  embarrassing;  skilfully  contriving  to 

Slace  all  the  pro  tgtt  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  and  the  Comte 
e  Chaiiib.(rd  under  the  latiel  of  Republicanism  ;  giving  the 
Liberals  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  is  a  free¬ 
thinker  in  the  cabinet,  and  yet  conceding  all  thev  want  to 
the  Catholics ;  in  short,  contenting  one-half  of  !■' ranee  by 
words,  and  tlie  other  by  deeds ;  above  all,  rendering  himself 
useful  to  M.  Thiers,  who  must  be  anxious  to  restrain  the 
Conservative  majority  of  the  Assembly  without  giving  them 
real  cause  of  complaint,  —  all  this  goes  far  towards  keep- 
in<r  a  man  in  office  whom  hints  would  hardly  induce  to 
qtut  it,  and  whose  dismissal,  were  it  ever  desirable,  would 
be  no  easy  matter. 

Were  it  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  happy  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  life’s  wishes,  noboily,  certainly,  ought  to  feel  hap¬ 
pier  than  M.  Jules  Simon  in  this  time  of  prize  distributions, 
and  it  must  have  lieen  a  truly  unuiue  spectacle  to  see  the 
most  accomplished  of  rhetors  {lerfurming  the  part  he  had 
studied  bes^  and  longed  fur  most  ardently,  during  his  life¬ 
time  :  opjwrtunities  of  oratorical  display  every  day,  and 
that  without  unwelcome  interrupters ;  sitting  in  state  in  that 
antique  Sorbonne  which  had  witnessed  his  modest  peda¬ 
gogic  commencements,  on  ademocratic  throne,  surroumied  by 
a  host  of  former  colleagues  in  schoolmastersbip,  now  submis¬ 
sive  to  his  nod  and  frown ;  enjoying  the  supreme  delight  of 
wielding  power,  and  exercising  comiescension ;  smilingly  rev¬ 
elling  in  the  satisfaction  ol'  having  arrived  at  bis  aim  after 
many  years  of  patient  endeavor,  and  of  persev  ering  and  suc- 
ceaoiul  courtesies ;  looking,  finally,  down  upon  those  aristo¬ 


crats  by  birth,  science,  wealth,  or  genius,  to  whom  he  had 
been  obliged  to  look  up  for  so  long, —  all  this  might  surely 
call  forth  the  most  deeply  felt  “  Hoc  erat  in  votis,”  were  there 
not  still  in  France  such  a  thin"  as  a  fauteuil  in  the  Academy, 
and  a  prcsii  lency  of  the  republic.  Tliat  the  fiirmer  is  not  likely 
to  escape  M.  Jules  Simon,  nobody  will  endeavor  to  deny ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that,  one  fine  morning,  lie'tween 
the  passionate  impatience  of  M.  Gambetta,  the  disunion  of 
the  Conservative  majority,  and  the  dignified  reserve  of  M. 
Grevy,  the  author  of  “  Le  Devoir”  may  glide  into  the  place 
now  occupied  by  M.  Thiers. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

London  has  “  an  amateur  garotter." 

Three  novelists  —  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton,  Mr.  Henry 
Kingsley,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins — appear  together  in  the 
October  number  of  Temple  Bar. 

A  YOUNG  Sicilian  poetess,  Carmelina  Manganaro,  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  has  published,  in  Messina,  a  volume  of 
“  Saggi  Foetici,”  edited  by  Prof.  Letterio  Lizio  Bruno. 

The  operation  of  weighing  the  five  hundred  million 
francs  recently  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  Ger¬ 
many  lasted  three  days. 

A  suBSCRiPTio.N,  has  been  opened  to  en*ct  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Regnault,  the  painter,  and  the  students  who  were  killed 
(luring  the  war. 

Amongst  the  numerous  brochures  which  have  been 
written  on  the  question  raised  by  the  publication  of  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas’s  “  L’Homme-Femme,’’  is  “  L’Homme  qui 
Sait :  Etude  Triangologique,"  by  Une  Mbre. 

A  NEW  monthly  periodical  will  be  published  in  Rome,  at 
the  beginukig  of  next  month,  entitled  Jtivisla  di  Filologia 
Jlomama,  under  the  editorship  of  Signori  L.  Manzoiii,  E. 
Munaci,  and  E.  StengeL 

Prof.  Plantamour,  who  prophesied  that  the  world 
was  to  be  burned  up  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  now  in  Paris. 
He  desires  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  to  jirove 
the  sun’s  heat,  and  that  we  will  be  all  frozen  to  Uuatb 
about  A.D.  2011. 

The  Rivista  Europea  announces  that  the  library  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope  had  formed  in  Florence  will 
be  sold  by  auction  next  November,  at  Mr.  Trollope’s  villa. 
The  library  contains  upwards  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  and 
many  rare  works  ot  interest. 

The  Emperor  William  I.  of  Germany  has  a  private  rent- 
roll  of  two  million  thalers  (fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars). 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  has  hardly  any 
private  toitune  at  all.  He  generously  paid  the  debts  of  bis 
brother  Maximilian,  which  consumed  nearly  all  his  priv.ite 
means. 

It  is  stated  by  a  German  paper  that  the  Austrian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  at  length  determined  to  abandon  the  muzzle¬ 
loading  system  tor  its  big  guns,  and  that  in  future  the 
Austrian  navy,  which  is  now  armed  with  Armstrongs,  will 
be  provided  with  breech-loaders,  like  the  works  of  detiince 
on  the  Austrian  coasts. 

It  is  rather  unusual  for  a  man  to  be  buried  as  s<x>n  as  he 
is  married ;  but  it  seems  that  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  pissi- 
ble.  What  is  called  the  “  funeral ’’  of  Pbre  Hyaciiithe  has 
already  taken  place.  The  explanation  is,  that  it  is  the  cm- 
tom  among  Roman  Catholic  religious  cHimmunities  to  con- 
eider  any  member  that  deserts  them  as  dead,  and  the  cerv- 
mony  ot  burying  him  is  gone  through.  This  was  done  tor 
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the  gentleman  at  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  to  which  M. 
Hyacinthc  Loyson  belonged.  A  coffin  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  chapel,  and  the  custoraarjr  burial-service 
chanted.  It  is  said  the  scene  was  “  most  imposing;  ”  and 
doubtless  the  statement  is  correct. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  Shakspeare 
was  brought  up  in  almost  every  calling.  Lord  Campbell 
published  a  brochure  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  a  so¬ 
licitor’s  clerk.  The  last  attempt  of  this  kind  is  to  prove 
Shakspeare’s  personal  connection  with,  and  technical 
knowledge  of,  the  art  of  printing.  In  fact,  according  to 
Mr.  Blades,  the  sweet  bard  of  Avon  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a  printer’s  devil. 

The  French  papiirs  announce  the  death  of  M.  Laya, 
the  dramatist,  who  was  discovered  hanging  from  a  hook  in 
an  alcove  of  his  chainlier.  On  the  table  were  found 
two  sealetl  letters,  one  addressed  to  M.  Derval,  secretary 
rf  the  Gymnase  Thdiltre,  concerning  the  comedy  “  Anna,” 
now  in  pre|)aration  there,  and  the  other  for  Mile.  Desclee, 
the  principal  performer  in  the  piece.  The  first  of  those 
also  contained  the  fourth  act  of  the  piece,  which  M.  Lava 
had  taken  to  his  house  to  make  certain  corrections,  llie 
cause  of  this  act  of  self-destruction  is  unknown. 

A  CURIOUS  document  relating  to  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  is,  says  La  France,  about  to  be  published.  It 
is  the  journal  of  a  German  student,  J.  W.  de  Botzheim, 
whoha|)pened  t*)  be  at  Orleans  ai  the  time  of  the  massacre, 
and  who,  in  simple  language  and  with  minute  precision,  has 
reconled  his  recollections  of  the  frightful  scenes  that  oc¬ 
curred  on  that  day.  Botzhiem  was  not  only  an  actual  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  massacres,  but  he  narrowly  escaped  death  him¬ 
self  on  several  (H-casions.  Tliis  reconl  of  his  experiences 
which  was  lately  discovered  in  Germany,  occupies  not 
fewer  than  sixty-one  pages.  It  is  in  Latin  :  cert.ain  words 
and  certain  characteristic  phrases  art^,  however,  found  here 
and  there  recorded  in  French.  Tlie  MS.  discovered  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  not  the  original,  but  a  copy,  very  difficult  to 
decijiher  on  account  of  its  numerous  alihreviations.  Tlie 
Latin  is  rather  ungrammatical,  and  the  spelling  very  de¬ 
fective. 

The  Co/offne  Gazette  s.iys  that  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
arsenal  of  Metz  was  a  monster  cannon  fifteen  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pountls  in  weight,  ca.st  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  onler  of  Richard  of  Greitlenklau, 
Elector  of  Trhves.  The  French  found  it,  in  1799,  at 
Elirenbreitstein,  carried  it  off  as  a  trophy,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-nine  other  pieces,  and  deposited  it  at  Metz, 
where  the  Germans,  after  the  late  siege,  exjiected  to  find  it. 
It  had  been  taken  to  Paris,  however,  and  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  Artillery,  where  it  now  reiuains.  The  enor¬ 
mous  gun  bears  the  following  inscription  in  old  German :  — 

Der  Grelf  hels*  Ich,  |  (I  am  callrd  the  Vulture: 

Meinent  geiK-dlgcii  llcrrn  von  I  serve  niy  gracious  Lord  of 

Drier  dteii  Ich.  |  Trfeves. 

Wo  er  iiiicli  hi-lsMi  Kewalden.  j  Where  he  orders  me  to  shoot 
Wnitch  Dorn  und  .Vluiiern  apulten.  1  butter  door-  and  walls. 

Sluioii  guss  mich,  UM.  |  Siiiion  c-,st  me,  152S.) 

The  French  Illustration  hits  published  an  engraving  of  the 
celebrated  gun  which  the  Germans,  for  the  best  reasons  in 
the  world,  did  not  take  at  Metz.  But  the  Germans  find 
some  consolation  for  their  loss  in  the  fiict  that  the  F rench 
artist,  ludicrously  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  has 
written  beneath  his  picture,  “  Cast  by  Simon  Gossmicb, 
1528.” 

Ladies,  and  others  who  take  an  interest  in  variations  of 
costume,  will  pick  up  some  useful  bints  by  studying  the 
proceedings  of  the  tnree  emperors  at  Berlin.  Seldom,  in- 
de«l,  have  three  sisters  in  one  family  displayed  such  inge¬ 
nuity  in  this  respect  as  that  exhibited  by  their  Majesties  at 
the  great  court-dinner.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  says  the 
tele^m,  wore  a  Russian  uniform  and  a  Prussian  onler; 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  a  Prussian  uniform  and  an  Aus¬ 


trian  order ;  and  the  Emperor  William,  an  Austrian  uni¬ 
form  with  the  Russian  order  of  St.  Andrew.  No  two 
emperors,  it  will  be  observed,  were  dressed  alike ;  and  all 
three  had  dipped  into  each  other’s  wardrobe.  Probably 
we  shall  next  hear  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  a  Prussian 
uniform  with  a  Russian  order ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
an  Austrian  uniform  with  a  Prussian  order;  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  William  in  a  Russian  uniform  with  an  Austrian 
order.  It  would  requir»:  a  fatiguing  amount  of  arithmetical 
knowledge  to  calculate  the  various  changes  their  Majesties 
wid  be  able  to  ring  on  the  common  wardrolies  they  have 
thus  pleasantly  established ;  but  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  interchange  of  clothing  augurs  well  for  the  peace 
of  Europe :  at  all  events,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  war 
could  be  declared  until  each  emperor  had  retireil  to  his  own 
dressing-room,  and  put  on  his  proper  habiliments.  A  sud¬ 
den  appeal  to  arms,  when  the  emperors  were  dressed  in  the 
wrong  uniforms,  would  lead  to  such  serious  complications 
that  even  Prince  Bismarck  himself  would  shrink  from 
creating  the  conflagration. 

A  CORRE9POXDENT  writing  from  Rome  to  a  London 
paper  says :  “  The  other  morning  an  Englishman  with  a 
florid  face  and  white  whiskers  was  returning  to  Rome  on 
his  horse,  after  taking  a  ri<le  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Porta  Pia.  In  crossing  the  Via  Felice,  the  horse  unfortu¬ 
nately  stumbled  and  fell.  Tlie  animal  rose  unhurt ;  but  the 
gentleman  had  dislocated  tis  knee  by  the  falL  Several 
p  arsons  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  carried  him  to  a  house. 
The  faces  of  the  bystanders  were  full  of  alarm  and  pity, 
while  that  of  the  brave  Englishman  remained  unmoved : 
his  cheeks  were  as  fresh  and  his  lixiks  ns  calm  as  before  the 
accident.  As  soon  as  they  had  seated  him  in  an  arm-chair, 
he  began  to  feel  his  knee  carefully.  ‘  Shall  we  send  for  a 
doctor  ?  ’  they  asked.  ‘  Oh  1  no :  is  there  a  carpenter  near 
hereV  ’  he  inquired.  *  Yes  :  there  is  one  close  by.’  —  ‘Be  so 
kind  as  to  help  me  to  go  to  him.’  Half  laughing,  half  in¬ 
clined  to  thinx  he  was  insane,  two  young  men  tooK  him  to 
the  joiner’s.  Once  more  seated,  he  asked  for  a  sheet,  and 
rolled  it  round  his  leg.  Then,  after  once  more  feeling  tlie 
knee-joint,  he  put  it  into  the  screw-vice,  and  told  the  joinerto 
lighten  it  prudently.  At  first,  with  some  hesitation,  and 
afterwards  encouraged  by  the  composure  and  the  authorita¬ 
tive  manner  of  the  foreigner,  the  man  did  as  he  was  told, 
and  tightened  the  screw  slowly,  while  the  patient  made 
the  most  singular  grimaces,  till  at  last  he  called  out 
‘Enough!’  and,  tossing  a  crown  to  the  carpenter,  got  on 
his  horse,  and  galloped  away,  leaving  the  bystanders  con¬ 
vulsed  with  laughter  at  this  singular  chirurgical  opera¬ 
tion.” 

The  career  of  a  Croatian  poet  who  died  the  other  day 
at  Fahrafeld,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna,  illustrates 
vividly,  though  incidentally,  more  than  one  peculi.irity  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  Peter  Preradovich  was 
l)orn  in  1818,  in  a  village  on  the  military  frontier,  the  son 
of  a  common  soldier  peasant.  Having  passed  through  the 
primary  school  at  Belovar,  he  was  sent  to  the  military 
acailemy  at  Wicnei^Neustailt,  which  institution  he  left 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  During  his  long  absence  the 
youth  forgot,  we  are  told,  his  native  tongue,  and  he  com¬ 
menced  his  literary  career  by  writing  verses  in  German. 
But  having  finished  his  education,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
mother,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  now  unable  to  con¬ 
verse,  as  she  knew  no  other  language  but  the  Croatian. 
Very  naturally,  this  atfei’ted  the  young  officer  deeply;  and 
he  at  once  applied  himself  to  recover  the  use  of  Croatian. 
This  he  did  with  so  much  success,  that,  during  a  stay  in 
Dalmatia,  in  1843,  he  produced  his  first  poems  in  Croatian, 
which  established  his  reputation  thro  ighout  the  South  Slav 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Henceforth  his  poetical  produc¬ 
tions  kept  pace  with  his  military  promotion.  In  1849  he 
became  aide-ile-camp  to  the  celebrated  Ban  Jcllachich,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  general  five  years  before  his  de.4th. 
Croat  critics  say  that  the  natural  beauty  of  his  language, 
the  force  of  his  idea.s,  and  his  lofty  enthusiasm,  render  it 
difficult  for  any  future  Croat  poet  to  surpass  him.  The  na- 
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tionality  movement  is  generally  considered  a  centrifugal 
force  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  But  in  the  case 
of'  the  Croatian  literary  revival,  it  is  worth  noticing  the 
large  part  borne  in  it  by  officers  of  the  imperial-royal 
army,  —  one  of  the  strongest  bands  that  hold  the  empire  to¬ 
gether. 

The  following  story,  which  is  going  the  round  of  the 
French  papers,  ought  to  serve  as  a  usetul  lesson  to  practical 
jokers.  Two  diners,  who  were  unknown  to  each  other,  were  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  same  table  in  a  restaurant  iu  the  Place  de  Cliateau 
d’Eau.  One  of  them,  joking  with  the  mistress  ot  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  said,  “  1  must  have  some  fresh  lobster,  otherwise 
1  shall  kill  you.”  His  neighbor,  a  young  man  ot  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age,  then  drew  th>m  his  pocket  a  small  re¬ 
volver,  which  he  Handed  to  him,  saying  in  fun,  “  Here  is 
something  which  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  your  crime.” 
The  revolver  was  examined,  and  returned  to  its  owner,  who 
had  scarcely  time  to  remark  that  it  was  loaded,  when,  owing 
to  some  delect  in  its  construction,  one  of  its  chambers  ex¬ 
ploded,  lortunateiy  without  injuring  any  one.  A  crowd. 
However,  collected  outside  the  restaurant  as  though  some 
tragedy  had  just  occurred,  the  agents  of  the  police  came  up, 
and  the  unfortunate  delinquent  was  carried  od'  to  the  com¬ 
missary  of  police  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  all'air.  In 
the  mean  time,  an  inoividual  present,  who  had,  up  to  this  mo¬ 
ment  kept  in  the  background,  but  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  hero  of  the  adventure,  ran  to  the  lodging  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  declared  to  the  landlord  that  a  murder  nau  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  tenant,  and  that  he  himself  was  an  agent  of 
the  police  come  to  make  a  thorough  search  ot  his  rooms. 
The  doors  were  accoruingly  thrown  open  to  him  without 
hesitation  ;  and  after  he  had  completed  his  investigations  he 
retired  with  an  air  of  much  dignity.  A  short  time  after¬ 
wards  the  owner  of  the  revolver,  who  had  been  set  at  lib¬ 
erty  by  the  cummissaiy  oi'  police,  returned  home,  anti  to  his 
astonishment  and  disgust  lound  every  drawer  and  cupboard 
open  and  empty,  and  all  his  money  gone.  The  so-called 
agent  of  police  Had  managea  to  get  clear  otf  with  money 
and  goods  to  the  extent  of  about  eight  thousand  francs  in 
value. 

A  GENTLEMAN  (says  the  Inverness  Courier)  on  whose  in¬ 
telligent  ooservatiou  and  accuracy  we  have  perfect  reliance, 
senus  the  following  accouut  of  a  strange  animal  now  to  be 
seen  about  the  west  coast  of  Inverness-shire,  and  which,  if 
not  the  veritable  or  traditional  sea-serpent,  must  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  so  often  represented  under  that  appellation  :  — 

“  On  Tuesday  last  1  went  on  a  trip  to  Lochoum,  in  my  small 
■ailing-boat.  1  was  accompanied  by  my  friend  aud  )our  ac¬ 
quaintance,'  the  Uev.  Mr. - ,  of  Kent,  my  two  daughters,  a 

young  man,  my  grandson,  and  a  servant-iad.  W hile  we  were 
proceeding  aiong  the  bound  of  bleat  it  fell  calm,  aud  we  were 
rowing  tue  boat,  when  we  observed  behind  us  a  row  of  dark 
masses,  which  we  took,  at  first  glance,  for  a  shoal  of  porpoises ; 
hut  a  second  look  showed  that  these  masses  formed  one  and  the 
same  creature ;  tor  it  moved  slowly  across  our  wake,  about  two 
huudred  yards  oil,  and  disappears.  Afterwards,  what  seemed 
its  head  re-appeared,  followed  by  the  bumps,  or  undulations,  of  its 
body,  which  rose  in  succession  lih  we  counted  eight  of  them.  It 
approached  now  within  about  a  huudred  yards  or  less ;  and  with 
the  help  of  bmoculars,  of  which  there  happened  to  be  three  on 
board,  we  oomd  see  it  pretty  distinctly,  tv  e  did  not  sec  its  eyes, 
nor  observe  any  scales;  but  two  of  the  party  believed  that  they 
■aw  what  they  took  to  be  a  small  fin  moving  above  the  water. 
It  then  slowly  sank,  aud  moved  away  just  uuder  the  surface  of 
the  water  (tor  we  could  trace  its  course  till  it  rose  again,  by  the 
large  waves  it  raised  above  it)  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  up¬ 
wards.  W e  had  no  means  ot  measuring  its  size  with  any  accu¬ 
racy  ;  but,  taking  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  bump,  or  un¬ 
dulation,  of  its  body  to  that  of  another  at  six  feet  (aud  it  could 
not  be  less),  the  leogth  of  the  portion  visible  above  the  water 
would  be  about  fifty  leet ;  and  there  might  have  been  about  twenty 
or  thirty  leet  more  of  its  length  which  we  did  not  see.  Its  head 
aeemed  blunt,  and  looked  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  bumps  were  rather  larger  that  the  head.  When  in  rapid 
motion,  tne  bumps  disappeared,  and  only  the  head  and  neck 
could  be  seen  partly  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  rush  about  in  the  same  manner  as  lung  as  we  remained 
within  sight  of  the  place,  but  did  nut  again  come  so  near  us  that 
day.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  uay,  as  we  were  returning 
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home,  we  encountered  our  stranger  acquaintance  again  within 
the  entrance  of  l.ochourn,  and  saw  him  careering  swiltly  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  now  slightly  rippled  with  a 
light  air  ot  wind.” 

Some  interesting  information  on  the  conflict  between  the 
German  and  Czech  nationalities  in  Bohemia  is  contributed 
by  a  German  ot  Prague  to  the  Cologne  Gazette.  During  the 
last  twenty  years,  he  says,  the  German  element  iu  Praime, 
and,  indeed,  iu  the  whole  of  Bohemia,  has  lost  ground  to 
a  frightful  extent.”  Up  to  the  year  lt}48  “  the  Czech  lan¬ 
guage  was  only  spoken  by  the  uneducated  masses  :  ”  every 
Czech  who  bad  any  pretension  to  higher  culture  spoke  Ger¬ 
man.  Even  peasants  iu  Czech  districts  used  to  send  their 
children  to  be  educated  jn  German  villages,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  earliest  opirortunity  of  learning  German.  “  Eow, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  educated  Czech  strives  to  speak  his 
own  language  only ;  and  Czechish  professors  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  develop  the  national  idiom  so  as  to  make  it  capa¬ 
ble  of  expressing  all  modern  ideas.  When  the  national 
movement  first  began,  the  agitation  tvas  ccuductcd  by  means 
of  newspapers  aud  pamphlets  in  the  German  language : 
while  now  there  ^are  far  more  Czech  thau  German  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  In  Prague,  Czechs  aud  Germans  look 
upon  each  other  as  enemies :  they  do  not  meet  iu  society, 
and  have  as  little  communication  with  each  other  as  jiossi- 
ble.  During  the  last  lew  years  there  has  been  a  remarkabla 
split  in  the  Czech  party  ;  but  it  has  scarcely  been  felt  among 
the  great  body  of  its  members,  and  is  attributed  solely  to 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  some  of  the  Czech  leaders.”  Both 
the  “  Old  Czechs  ”  and  the  “  Young  Czechs  ”  equally  hate 
the  German  element ;  aud,  although  they  often  violently  at¬ 
tack  each  other,  they  always  unite  when  the  Germans  are 
opposed  to  them.  The  German  party  at  one  time  hoped  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  “  Young  Czechs,”  aud  by  their  aid 
to  overcome  tho  “  Old  Czechs  ”  and  thcT  ll-u  Ja'  aoJ  cleri¬ 
cal  friends ;  but  this  was  soon  found  to  be  a  mistake.  ISlad- 
kowsky  and  Gregr,  the  “  Young  Czech  ”  leaders,  were  ready 
enough  to  resist  lie  policy  of  the  “  Old  Czechs,”  Palacky  and 
Kieger ;  but  they  would  not  do  this  if  the  Germans  were  to 
derive  any  advantage  fixim  it.  The  “  Youug  Czechs”  aud 
their  organ,  Narodni  Lisiz,  are  Liberals,  aud  friends  of  Po¬ 
land  ;  while  the  “  Old  Czechs  ”  (represented  iu  the  press  by 
the  Pokrok  aud  the  Polilik)  are  Pausla\  ists,  aud  allies  of 
clericalism  aud  feudalism :  but  both  are  agreed  on  the  vital 
question  of  defending  their  nationality  against  German  en¬ 
croachment,  and  restoring  it  to  its  old  historical  positiom 
The  political  discipline  aud  organization  of  the  Czech  party 
are  excellent ;  white  the  Germans,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
traders  and  manufacturers,  “  show  only  too  ofteu  a  danger¬ 
ous  indolence  iu  political  matters.”  At  Prague  it  is  the 
Jews  who  are  the  most  active  champions  of  the  German 
cause  ;  though  both  in  Jewish  and  in  Christian  society  the 
adoption  of  Czechish  or  German  opinions  is  uot  unfrequeut- 
ly  regarded  as  “  a  matter  of  taste.”  There  are  many  fami¬ 
lies  iu  which  one  brother  is  an  ardent  Czech,  aud  tlie  other 
an  equally  ardent  German.  **  The  able  editor  of  the  Aor- 
odni  Lisiz,  Dr.  Gregr,  is  the  son  of  a  German  mother  and  a 
Czech  father.  Dr.  Bruua,  the  editor  of  the  official  Pruger 
Zeiiung,  is  also  the  son  of  a  Czech  fatlier  aud  a  German 
mother ;  yet  the  former  is  a  leader  of  the  Czech  pariy,  aud 
the  latter  a  champion  of  the  Germaus.  Such  cases  are  to 
be  met  with  by  thousan  is.” 


Bdbnktt’s  CocoAiNB  is  the  best  and  CHEArEsr  Uair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  or  tux 
Uair,  and  is  entirely  tree  from  all  irritating  matter.  The  name 
and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-Alark,  to  secure  the 
public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by  the  iuiroducuun  of 
spurious  artieles.  All  unauihori^  use  of  this  Trade-Tlark  whl 
be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Loss  of  appetite,  heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  sleeplessness,  constipation,  flatulence,  mental  and  physical 
debhity,  and  melancholy,  are  caused  by  a  di.-arruugemeut  ef 
the  digestive  organs.  To  thoroughly  master  these  symptoms. 
White’s  SrsciALTr  fob  Dtscefsia  is  the  only  yromjjl.tj/icieiu, 
and  safe  remedy,  11.  G.  Whits,  Proprietor,  1U7  Wusluugton 
Street,  Boston.  Price  Sl.OO  per  tottle. 


